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PREFACE 

For the appearance of a new edition of the Poems 
of James Whitcomb Riley there could hardly be a more 
inopportune moment. It is partly for this very reason 
that I like to make the experiment. Riley was a man 
of faith, of sentiment, of optimism, of good cheer; 
to-day our citified intelligentsia have only one motto— 
What's the use? They find no pleasure even in sin. 

To such persons no music is more discordant 
then cheerfulness. As the Bible says, “As he that 
taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an heavy 
heart. . . . He that blesseth his friend with a loud 
voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be counted 
a curse to him.” 

Even more than humor, sentiment follows the fash- 
ions. The only pages of Dickens which fail to convince 
us to-day are those whose pathos made originally the 
deepest impression. Many of Washington Irving’s once 
popular “sketches” would be intolerable if they were 
not also unreadable. 

Yet sentiment is the ground quality of art. Speaking 
of English sentimentality, Mr. Paul Cohen-Portheim, in 
his admirable book, England, The Unknown Isle 
(translated by Alan Harris), says: 
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Fear of “cheap” sentiment is simply fear of 
giving way to the feelings in people who are not 
inwardly sure of themselves, while sentimentality 
is a symptom of health and unsophisticated simplic- 
ity... . Sentimentality is much nearer to great 
art than critical intelligence is, because both are 
matters of feeling originating in the unconscious. 
... Sob-stuff for the most part only comes from 
want of tact in handling emotional material, a 
want of which the masses are not conscious. 


There is not the slightest doubt, after making due 
allowances for the taste in sentiment that prevailed in 
the last twenty years of the nineteenth century, that 
many of Riley’s verses are too sweet not only for these 
sour times, but for any time. This is only to say that 
every poet has the defects of his qualities. 

It is at least possible, if Alfred Housman and Ralph 
Hodgson had published fifteen thick volumes of verse, 
that not all of it would be of the highest quality. They 
were saved from disaster because their taste was as fine 
as their genius—a combination rarer than genius itself. 

These remarks are not meant to be apologetic, but 
explanatory. If I thought any one had to apologize 
for printing a new edition of Riley’s verse, I should 
have nothing to do with the enterprise. Riley’s best 
poetry has in it the principle of life; it lives because it 
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deserves to live, or rather because nothing can destroy 
it—neither the nibbling tooth of criticism nor the 
sharper tooth of time. 

Riley became a national poet not because of his weak- 
ness but because of his strength. He expressed feelings 
that are common to normal men and women. It is 
characteristic of the abnormal that they mistake their 
world of thought for the thought of the world. A little 
group of the over-sophisticated, who live in a certain 
section of a certain city, who associate only with mem- 
bers of their own circle, become unaware of mankind; 
as unaware and ignorant as if they lived on a desert 
island. 

Riley was a master of the sentiment that has been 
called “the passion of the past.” He expressed dramati- 
cally, that is, concretely, what Tennyson expressed in 
sublime abstractions. In Tennyson’s magnificent blank 
verse lyric Tears Idle Tears he set to music the over- 
powering melancholy that possesses men and women at 
certain times when they remember events in their ir- 
recoverable youth. Riley, dramatizing the old-fash- 
ioned country poet, expressed with equal sincerity this 
same emotion in a definite, concrete way. In all those 
who remembered their boyhood The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole touched a responsive chord. 

In Riley’s best poetry the feeling is genuine. It is 
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free from false sentiment or forced pathos, because the 
sentiment and the pathos do not belong to the poet but 
to humanity. He expressed a feeling that is universal. — 
An immense number of Americans, young and old, 
can quote Riley; they know him by heart. In every 
village and town in America, an allusion to The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole, When the Frost Is on the Punkin, 
Little Orphant Annie, is instantly understood. 

While most of his poems deal with American themes 
and are written for Americans, my copy of the volume 
called Old-Fashioned Roses, published in England, has 
on the title-page the inscription Seventeenth Edition. 

Riley’s contributions to American folk-lore are im- 
perishable; but apart from the especial appeal made by 
his dramatic impersonations in Hoosier dialect, he was 
a lyrical poet of high quality. Some of the songs in 
The Flying Islands of the Night have an airy grace all 
their own. In these poems he invented not only the 
scenery, plot and characters—but many musical words. 
An English critic, Joseph Knight, wrote him: 


Its lyrical and imaginative gifts are of a high 
order . . . Are all the new terms simply your own 
invention, or is there a reference to some earlier 
work? What marvellous words some of them are. 
I am enamoured of Jucklet, and Spraivoll is deli- 
cious. I am still anxious to know more of the 
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plustre, and “The Tweck on the banner stem.” 
Some of the later speeches of Dwainie are the love- 
liest poetry. 


Riley replied that the work was: 


a fabrication of the fancy, purposely and defiantly 
avoiding, if possible, any reference to any former 
venture or accomplishment of any writer, dead 
or living. . . . It was all bred of an innocent desire 
to do a new thing. . . . I found “The earth, and 
the air, and the sea, And the infinite spaces” —all— 
all occupied or let or spoken for. So, obviously, I 
had in my crying dilemma, to put up with flying 
islands, together with such inhabitants, thereon, 
as I might (likewise) hope tangibly to suggest, if 
not create. . . . the success of such an under- 
taking must rest entirely upon suggestion—so that 
the reader (even as the writer) must fancy out the 
completed thing. Hence the word-coinage—in as 
temperate monotony as deemed feasible—and so 
on with every detail of the work. 


I print these extracts from the Letters because, possibly 
repelled by the dramatic form of The Flying Islands 
(for poetic drama is so often the last word in boredom) 
many readers are still unacquainted with the beauty 
of the singing passages. Perhaps the few I have in- 
cluded in this volume will cause some lovers of poetry 
to turn to the whole work. 
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I do not think Riley has received the critical approba- 
tion he deserves for his artistry. Like Tennyson, and 
unlike Browning, he was never an impromptu poet; 
all his work was carefully wrought. He studied every 
line, every word, with care; and in his letters of advice 
to ambitious writers, he laid emphasis on details. 

His best work is truly creative. When a serious- 
minded woman said to Stephen Leacock that she 
supposed he dashed off his humorous essays between 
his lectures and writings on economics, he replied 
crisply that anybody could be a teacher of economics 
or find out statistics of exports and imports; but that his 
humorous work required imagination. Which reminds 
me of what the late Professor Henry A. Beers—him- 
self a great admirer of Riley—used to say of John Hay: 
“anybody can be Secretary of State, but it took a smart 
man to write Little Breeches.” 

The dramatic power of Riley, as shown in his poems 
of impersonation, is very remarkable. He was no 
philosopher; he had no use for the abstract; he did 
not study man, but men. Professor Beers, in the Yale 
Review for January, 1920, made an interesting com- 
parison between the peculiar talent of Riley as compared 
with that of Whitman on one hand and Lowell on the 
other. “Now, I am not going to disparage old Walt. 
He was big himself, and he had an extraordinary feel- 
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ing of the bigness of America with its swarming mul- 
titudes. But all this in the mass. As to any dramatic 
power to discriminate among individuals and char- 
acterize them singly, as Riley does, Whitman had none. 
They are all alike, all ‘leaves of grass.’ . . . Lowell, 
of course, is a more imposing literary figure [than 
Riley | and he tapped intellectual sources to which the 
younger poet had no access. But I still think Riley 
the finer artist. Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone, the 
quaint, simple, innocent old Hoosier farmer, is a more 
convincing person than Hosea Biglow. In many of 
the Biglow Papers sentiment, imagery, vocabulary, 
_ phrase, are often too elevated for the speaker and for 
his dialect. Riley is not guilty of this inconsistency; his 
touch here is absolutely correct.” 

Joseph Conrad said that Pessimism was intellectual 
arrogance. One reason for Riley’s cheerful outlook 
on life and for his success in writing poems about 
children is his humility. He was always a child at 
heart. He loved the simple things of life and he loved 
men and women who were unaffected. He did not 
dislike pessimism because of its melancholy, for melan- 
choly was often his own inspiration. He disliked 
pessimism and much more, cynicism, because such an 
attitude seemed to him to savor of blindness—an inabil- © 
ity to appreciate the beauty, wonder and mystery of 
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life. He was always grateful—and those who are 
chronically ungrateful and those who suffer from the 
insidious poison of self-pity will never admire him. 

He was a vagabond, not a rebel. The modern note 
of hatred for life and defiance to God seemed to him a 
sign of overweening conceit. In one of his letters he 
says these writers are “pouting at high heaven, as though 
God didn’t appreciate their real worth, or in all prob- ~ 
ability was just a little jealous of their high accomplish- 
ments and possibilities in the Jehovah line.’ He 
thought the philosophy of defiance was not only futile, 
but that it ignored the deepest facts of human life. 
After he was crippled, he asked some one to reread 
to him Henley’s most famous poem, and when the 
reader finished impressively: 


I am the Master of my fate: 
I am the Captain of my Soul 


“The hell you are,” said Riley with a genial laugh. 
Although he hated free verse, and followed the 
conventional meters of English poetry, he did not fol- 
low the conventional way of looking at nature, but 
used his own eyes. He was a poet with a keen sense of 
fact. In writing of the different seasons of the year he 
wrote truthfully rather than conventionally. Because 
most of the poetry of the world has been composed in 
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Europe, European poets have placed labels on the sea- 
sons—autumn in particular—that do not apply to 
America. European poets are the weather-vanes of 
literature. 

Thus some American poets, when they write of the 
seasons, follow English conventions instead of using 
their eyes. Consider which is nearer the truth, Bryant’s 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year 
or Riley’s 


O it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his best. . . . 


But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through 
the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 

shock. 


This volume contains only those poems that seem to 
me the best. And in this selection there is variety as 


well as excellence. 


Yale University, 
July 6, 1931. 





When the Frost Is on the Punkin 


W HEN the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 


in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ 
turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the cluckin’ of the 
hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the 
fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peaceful 
rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, and goes out to feed 
the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the atmus- 
fere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ fall is 
here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossums on the 
trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and buzzin’ of 
the bees; 
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But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through 
the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, - 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the 
morn; 

The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lonesome-like, but 
still 

A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they growed to 
fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the 
shed; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below—the clover overhead !— 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a 
clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock! 


Then your apples all is getherd, and the ones a feller 
keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red and yeller 
heaps; 
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And your cider-makin’’s over, and your wimmern-folks 
is through 

With their mince and apple butter, and theyr souse and 
saussage, too! ... 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef sich a thing could 
be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and they’d call around 
on me— 

I'd want to ’commodate ’em—all the whole-indurin’ 

— flock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock! 
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The Old Swimmin’-Hole 


Ou! the old swimmin’-hole! whare the crick so still 
and deep 

Looked like a baby-river that was laying half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the worter round the drift jest below 

‘Sounded like the laugh of something we onc’t ust to 
know 

Before we could remember anything but the eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left Paradise; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond our controle, 


And it’s hard to part ferever with the old swimmin’- 
hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! In the happy days of yore, 

When I ust to lean above it on the old sickamore, 

Oh! it showed me a face in its warm sunny tide 

That gazed back at me so gay and glorified, 

It made me love myself, as I leaped to caress 

My shadder smilin’ up at me with sich tenderness. 

But them days is past and gone, and old Time’s tuck 
his toll 


From the old man come back to the old swimmin’-hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! In the long, lazy days 
When the humdrum of school made so many run-a- 
ways, 
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How plesant was the jurney down the old dusty lane, 

Whare the tracks of our bare feet was all printed so 

You could tell by the dent of the heel and the sole 
plane 

They was lots o’ fun on hands at the old swimmin’-hole. 

But the lost joys is past! Let your tears in sorrow roll 


Like the rain that ust to dapple up the old swimmin’- 
hole. 


Thare the bulrushes growed, and the cattails so tall, 
And the sunshine and shadder fell over it all; 

And it mottled the worter with amber and gold 

Tel the glad lilies rocked in the ripples that rolled; 
And the snake-feeder’s four gauzy wings fluttered by 
_ Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out of the sky, 

Or a wownded apple-blossom in the breeze’s controle 
As it cut acrost some orchurd to’rds the old swimmin’- 


hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole!_ When I last saw the place, 
The scenes was all changed, like the change in my face; 
The bridge of the railroad now crosses the spot 
Whare the old divin’-log lays sunk and fergot. 

And I stray down the banks whare the trees ust to be— 
But never again will theyr shade shelter me! 

And I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul, 
And dive off in my grave like the old swimmin’-hole. 
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Thoughts fer the Discuraged Farmer 


Tue summer winds is snifin’ round the bloomin’ 
locus’ trees; _ 

And the clover in the pastur is a big day fer the bees, 

And they been a-swiggin’ honey, above board and on 
the sly, 

Tel they stutter in theyr buzzin’ and stagger as they 
fly. 

The flicker on the fence-rail ’pears to jest spit on his 
wings 

And roll up his feathers, by the sassy way he sings; 

And the hoss-fly is a-whettin’-up his forelegs fer 
biz, 

And the off-mare is a-switchin’ all her tale they is. 


You can hear the blackbirds jawin’ as they foller up 
the plow— 

Oh, theyr bound to git theyr brekfast, and theyr not a- 
carin’ how; 

So they quarrel in the furries, and they quarrel on the 
wing— 

But theyr peaceabler in pot-pies than any other thing: 

And it’s when I git my shotgun drawed up in stiddy 
rest, 

She’s as full of tribbelation as a yeller-jacket’s nest; 
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And a few shots before dinner, when the sun’s a-shinin’ 
right, 
Seems to kindo’-sorto’ sharpen up a feller’s appetite! 


They’s been a heap o’ rain, but the sun’s out to-day, 

And the clouds of the wet spell is all cleared away, 

And the woods is all the greener, and the grass is greener 

mo still; 

It may rain again to-morry, but I don’t think it will. 

Some says the crops is ruined, and the corn’s drownded 
out, 

And propha-sy the wheat will be a failure, without 
doubt; : 

But the kind Providence that has never failed us yet, 

Will be on hands onc’t more at the “leventh hour, I bet! 


_ Does the medder-lark complane, as he swims high and 
dry 

Through the waves of the wind and the blue of the 
sky? 

Does the quail set up and whissel in a disappinted way, 

Er hang his head in silunce, and sorrow all the day? 

Is the chipmuck’s health a-failin’?—Does he walk, er 
does he run? 

Don’t the buzzards ooze around up thare jest like 
they’ve allus done? 
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Is they anything the matter with the rooster’s lungs er 
voice? 

Ort a mortul be complanin’ when dumb animals re- 
joice? 


Then let us, one and all, be contentud with our lot; 

The June is here this mornin’, and the sun is shining 
hot. 

Oh! let us fill our harts up with the glory of the day, 

And banish ev’ry doubt and care and sorrow fur away! 

Whatever be our station, with Providence fer guide, 

Sich fine circumstances ort to make us satisfied; 

Fer the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer me 
and you. 
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A Summer's Day 


Tre Summer’s put the idy in 
My head that I’m a boy ag’in; 
And all around’s so bright and gay 
I want to put my team away, 
And jest git out whare I can lay 
And soak my hide full of the day! 
But work is work, and must be done— 
Yit, as I work, I have my fun, 
Jest fancyin’ these furries here 
Is childhood’s paths onc’t more so dear:— 
And so I walk through medder-lands, 
And country lanes, and swampy trails 
Whare long bullrushes bresh my hands; 
And, tilted on the ridered rails 
Of deadnin’ fences, “Old Bob White” 
Whissels his name in high delight, 
And whirrs away. I wunder still, 
Whichever way a boy’s feet will— 
Whare trees has fell, with tangled tops 
Whare dead leaves shakes, I stop fer breth, 
Heerin’ the acorn as it drops— 
H’istin’ my chin up still as deth, 
And watchin’ clos’t; with upturned eyes, 
The tree where Mr. Squirrel tries 
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To hide hisse’f above the limb, 
But lets his own tale tell on him. 
I wunder on in deeper glooms— 
Git hungry, hearin’ female cries 
From old farm-houses, whare perfumes 
Of harvest dinners seems to rise 
And ta’nt a feller, hart and brane, 
With memories he can’t explane. 
I wunder through the underbresh, 
Whare pig-tracks, pintin’ to’rds the crick, 
Is picked and printed in the fresh 
Black bottom-lands, like wimmern pick 
Theyr pie-crusts with a fork, some way, 
When bakin’ fer camp-meetin’ day. 
I wunder on and on and on, 
Tel my gray hair and beard is gone, 
And ev’ry wrinkle on my brow 
Is rubbed clean out and shaddered now 
With curls as brown and fare and fine 
As tenderls of the wild grape-vine 
That ust to climb the highest tree 
To keep the ripest ones fer me. 
I wunder still, and here I am 
Wadin’ the ford below the dam— 
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The worter chucklin’ round my knee 
At hornet-welt and bramble-scratch, 
And me a-slippin’ ’crost to see 
Ef Tyner’s plums is ripe, and size 
The old man’s wortermelon-patch, 
With juicy mouth and drouthy eyes. 
Then, after sich a day of mirth 
And happiness as worlds is wurth— 
So tired that Heaven seems nigh about,— 
The sweetest tiredness on earth 
Is to git home and flatten out— 
So tired you can’t lay flat enugh, 
And sorto’ wish that you could spred 
Out like molasses on the bed, 
And jest drip off the aidges in 
The dreams that never comes ag’in. 
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Wortermelon Time 


Op wortermelon time is a-comin’ round ag’in, 
And they ain’t no man a-livin’ any tickleder’n me, 
Fer the way I hanker after wortermelons is a sin— 
Which is the why and wharefore, as you can plainly 
see. 


Oh! it’s in the sandy soil wortermelons does the best, 
And it’s thare they’ll lay and waller in the sunshine 
and the dew 
Tel they wear all the green streaks clean off of theyr 
breast; 
And you bet I ain’t a-findin’ any fault with them; 
air your 


They ain’t no better thing in the vegetable line; 
And they don’t need much ’tendin’, as ev’ry farmer 
knows; 
And when theyr ripe and ready fer to pluck from the 
vine, 
I want to say to you theyr the best fruit that grows. 


It’s some likes the yeller-core, and some likes the red, 
And it’s some says “The Little Californy” is the best; 
But the sweetest slice of all I ever wedged in my head, 
Is the old “Edingburg Mounting-sprout,” of the West. 
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You don’t want no punkins nigh your wortermelon 
vines— 
Cause, some-way-another, they'll spile your melons, 
shore;— 
I’ve seed ’em taste like punkins, from the core to the 
rines, 
Which may be a fact you have heerd of before. 


But your melons that’s raised right and ’tended to with 
care, 
You can walk around amongst ’em with a parent’s 
pride and joy, 
And thump ’em on the heads with as fatherly a air 
As ef each of them was your little girl er boy. 


I joy in my hart jest to hear that rippin’ sound 
When you split one down the back and jolt the halves 
in two, 
And the friends you love the best is gethered all around 
And you says unto your sweethart, “Oh, here’s the 
core fer you!” 


And I like to slice °em up in big pieces fer ’em all, 
Espeshally the childern, and watch theyr high delight 
As one by one the rines with theyr pink notches falls, 
And they holler fer some more, with unquenched 
appetite. 
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Boys takes to it natchurl, and I like to see ’em eat— 
A slice of wortermelon’s like a frenchharp in theyr 
hands, 
And when they “saw” it through theyr mouth sich 
music can’t be beat— 
’Cause it’s music both in sperit and the stummick un- 
derstands. 


Oh, they’s more in wortermelons than the purty-colored 
meat, 
And the overflowin’ sweetness of the worter squshed 
betwixt 
The up’ard and the down’ard motions of a feller’s teeth, 
And it’s the taste of ripe old age and juicy childhood 
mixed. 


Fer I never taste a melon but my thoughts flies away 


To the summertime of youth; and again I see the 


dawn, 
And the fadin’ afternoon of the long summer day, 
And the dusk and dew a-fallin’, and the night 


a-comin’ on. 
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And thare’s the corn around us, and the lispin’ leaves 
and trees, 
And the stars a-peekin’ down on us as still as silver 
mice, 
And us boys in the wortermelons on our hands and 
knees, . 
And the new-moon hangin’ ore us like a yeller-cored 
slice. 


Oh! it’s wortermelon time is a-comin’ round ag’in, 
And they ain’t no man a-livin’ any tickleder’n me, 

Fer the way I hanker after wortermelons is a sin— 

Which is the why and wharefore, as you can plainly 
see. 
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My Philosofy 


I AIN’T, ner don’t p’tend to be, 
Much posted on philosofy; 

But thare is times, when all alone, 
I work out idees of my own. 
And of these same thare is a few 
I'd like to jest refer to you— 
Pervidin’ that you don’t object 
To listen clos’t and rickollect. 


I allus argy that a man 

Who does about the best he can 
Is plenty good enugh to suit 
This lower mundane institute— 
No matter ef his daily walk 

Is subject fer his neghbor’s talk, 
And critic-minds of evry whim 
Jest all git up and go fer him! 


I knowed a feller onc’t that had 

The yeller-janders mighty bad,— 
And each and ev’ry friend he’d meet 
Would stop and give him some receet 
Fer cuorin’ of ’em. But he’d say 
He kindo’ thought they’d go away 
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Without no medicin’, and boast 
That he’d git well without one doste. 


He kep’ a-yellerin’ on—and they 
Perdictin’ that he’d die some day 
Before he knowed it! Tuck his bed, 
The feller did, and lost his head, 

And wundered in his mind a spell— 
Then rallied, and, at last, got well; 

But ev'ry friend that said he’d die 
Went back on him eternally! 


It’s natchurl enugh, I guess, 

When some gits more and some gits less, 
Fer them-uns on the slimmest side 

To claim it ain’t a fare divide; 

And I’ve knowed some to lay and wait, 
And git up soon, and set up late, 

To ketch some feller they could hate 
Fer goin’ at a faster gait. 


The signs is bad when folks commence 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ ’cause the earth don’t shake 
At ev’ry prancin’ step they take. 
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No man is grate tel he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 
He hung his sign out anywhare. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contensions, and be satisfied: 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 
That follers that, counts jest the same. 
Pve allus noticed grate success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 
And it’s the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
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The Mulberry Tree 


| O, IT’S many’s the scenes which is dear to my mind 
As I think of my childhood so long left behind; 


The home of my birth, with its old puncheon-floor, 

And the bright morning-glorys that growed round the 
door; 

The warped clabboard roof whare the rain it run off 

Into streams of sweet dreams as I laid in the loft, 

Countin’ all of the joys that was dearest to me, 

And a-thinkin’ the most of the mulberry tree. 


And to-day as I dream, with both eyes wide-awake, 


I can see the old tree, and its limbs as they shake, 


And the long purple berries that rained on the ground 

Whare the pastur’ was bald whare we trommpt it 
around. 

And again, peekin’ up through the thick leafy shade, 


~Ican see the glad smiles of the friends when I strayed 


With my little bare feet from my own mother’s knee 
To foller them off to the mulberry tree. 


Leanin’ up in the forks, I can see the old rail, 


_ And the boy climbin’ up it, claw, tooth, and toe-nail, 


And in fancy can hear, as he spits on his hands, 
The ring of his laugh and the rip of his pants. 
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But that rail led to glory, as certin and shore 

As I’ll never climb thare by that rout’ any more— 
What was all the green lauruls of Fame unto me, 
With my brows in the boughs of the mulberry tree! 


Then it’s who can fergit the old mulberry tree 

That he knowed in the days when his thoughts was as 
free 

As the flutterin’ wings of the birds that flew out 

Of the tall wavin’ tops as the boys come about? 

O, a crowd of my memories, laughin’ and gay, 

Is a-climbin’ the fence of that pastur’ to-day, 

And a-pantin’ with joy, as us boys ust to be, 

They go racin’ acrost fer the mulberry tree. 
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To My Old Friend, William Leachman 


Fer forty year and better you have been a friend 
to me, 

Through days of sore afflictions and dire adver- 
sity, 

You allus had a kind word of counsul to impart, 

Which was like a healin’ ’intment to the sorrow of my 
hart. 


When I burried my first womern, William Leachman, 
it was you 

Had the only consolation that I could listen to— 

Fer I knowed you had gone through it and had rallied 
from the blow, 

And when you said Id do the same, I knowed you'd 
ort to know. 


But that time I'll long remember; how I wundered here 
and thare— 

Through the settin’-room and kitchen, and out in the 
open air— 

And the snowflakes whirlin’, whirlin’, and the fields a 
frozen glare, 

And the neghbors’ sleds and wagons congergatin’ 
ev rywhare. 
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I turned my eyes to’rds heaven, but the sun was hid 
away; 

I turned my eyes to’rds earth again, but all was cold and 
gray; 

And the clock, like ice a-crackin’, clickt the icy hours in 
two— 

And my eyes’d never thawed out if it hadn’t been fer 
you! 


We set thare by the smoke-house—me and you out thare 
alone— 

Me a-thinkin’—you a-talkin’ in a soothin’ undertone— 

You a-talkin’-—me a-thinkin’ of the summers long ago, 

And a-writin’ “Marthy—Marthy” with my finger in the 
snow! 


William Leachman, I can see you jest as plane as I 
could then; 

And your hand is on my shoulder, and you rouse me up 
again; 

And I see the tears a-drippin’ from your own eyes, as 
you say: 

“Be rickonciled and bear it—we but linger fer a day!” 


At the last Old Settlers’ Meetin’ we went j’intly, you 
and me— 


Your hosses and my wagon, as you wanted it to be; 
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_ And sence I can remember, from the time we’ve negh- 


bored here, 


In all sich friendly actions you have double-done your 
sheer. 


It was better than the meetin’, too, that nine-mile talk 
we had 

Of the times when we first settled here and travel was 
so bad; 

When we had to go on hoss-back, and sometimes on 
“Shanks’s mare,” 
And “blaze” a road fer them behind that had to travel 

thare. 


And now we was a-trottin’ "long a level gravel pike, 

In a big two-hoss road-wagon, jest as easy as you 
like— 

Two of us on the front seat, and our wimmern-folks 
behind, 

A-sittin’ in theyr Winsor-cheers in perfect peace of 
mind! 


And we pinted out old landmarks, nearly faded out of 
sight :— 

Thare they ust to rob the stage-coach; thare Gash 
Morgan had the fight 
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With the old stag-deer that pronged him—how he 
battled fer his life, 

And lived to prove the story by the handle of his 
knife. 


Thare the first griss-mill was put up in the Settlement, 
and we 

Had tuck our grindin’ to it in the Fall of Forty-three— 

When we tuck our rifles with us, techin’ elbows all 
the way, 

And a-stickin’ right together ev’ry minute, night and 
day. 


Thare ust to stand the tavern that they called the “Tray- 
elers’ Rest,” 

And thare, beyent the covered bridge, “The Counter- 
fitters’ Nest” — 

Whare they claimed the house was ha’nted—that a man 
was murdered thare, 

And burried underneath the floor, er ’round the place 
somewhare. 


And the old Plank-road they laid along in Fifty-one er 
two— 

You know we talked about the times when the old 
road was new: 
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How “Uncle Sam” put down that road and never taxed 
the State 

Was a problem, don’t you rickollect, we couldn’t dim- 
onstrate? 


Ways was devius, William Leachman, that me and you 
has past; 

But I found you true at first, I find you true at last; 

And, now the time’s a-comin’ mighty nigh our jurney’s 
end, 

I want to throw wide open all my soul to you, my 
friend. 


With the stren’th of all my bein’, and the heat of hart 
and brane, 

And ev’ry livin’ drop of blood in artery and vane, 

I love you and respect you, and I venerate your name, 

Fer the name of William Leachman and True Man- 
hood’s jest the same! 
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The Clover 


S OME sings of the lilly, and daisy, and rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the Summertime throws 
In the green grassy lap of the medder that lays 
Blinkin’ up at the skyes through the sunshiney days; 
But what is the lilly and all of the rest 

Of the flowers, to a man with a hart in his brest 
That was dipped brimmin’ full of the honey and dew 
Of the sweet clover-blossoms his babyhood knew? 


I never set eyes on a clover-field now, 

Er fool round a stable, er climb in the mow, 
But my childhood comes back jest as clear and as plane 
As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ again; 

And I wunder away in a bare-footed dream, 

Whare I tangle my toes in the blossoms that gleam 
With the dew of the dawn of the morning of love 
Ere it wept ore the graves that I’m weepin’ above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a part 

Of the sacerdest sorrows and joys of my hart; 

And wharever it blossoms, oh, thare let me bow 

And thank the good God as I’m thankin’ Him now; 
And I pray to Him still fer the stren’th when I die, 
To go out in the clover and tell it good-bye, 

And lovin’ly nestle my face in its bloom 

While my soul slips away on a breth of perfume. 
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A Tale of the Airly Days 


Ou tell me a tale of the airly days— 
Of the times as they used to be; 

“Piller of Fi-er” and “Shakespeare’s Plays” 
Is a’ most too deep fer me! 

I want plane facts, and I want plane words, 
Of the good old-fashioned ways, 

When speech run free as the songs of birds 
*Way back in the airly days. 


Tell me a tale of the timber-lands— 
Of the old-time pioneers; 
Somepin’ a pore man understands 
With his feelin’s ’s well as ears. 
Tell of the old log house,—about 
The loft, and the puncheon flore— 
The old fi-er-place, with the crane swung out, 
And the latch-string thrugh the door. 


Tell of the things jest as they was— 
They don’t need no excuse!— 

Don’t tetch ’em up like the poets does, 
Tel theyr all too fine fer use!— 
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Say they was ‘leven in the fambily— 
Two beds, and the chist, below, 

And the trundle-beds that each helt three, 
And the clock and the old bureau. 


Then blow the horn at the old back-door 
Tel the echoes all halloo, 

And the childern gethers home onc’t more, 
Jest as they ust to do: 

Blow fer Pap tel he hears and comes, 
With Tomps and Elias, too, 

A-marchin’ home, with fife and drums 
And the old Red White and Blue! 


Blow and blow tel the sound draps low 
As the moan of the whipperwill, 
And wake up Mother, and Ruth and Jo, 
All sleepin’ at Bethel Hill: 
Blow and call tel the faces all 
Shine out in the back-log’s blaze, 
And the shadders dance on the old hewed wall 
As they did in the airly days. 
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Lockerbie Street 


Sucu a dear little street it is, nestled away 

From the noise of the city and heat of the day, 

In cool shady coverts of whispering trees, 

With their leaves lifted up to shake hands with the 
breeze 

Which in all its wide wanderings never may meet 

With a resting-place fairer than Lockerbie street! 


There is such a relief, from the clangor and din 

Of the heart of the town, to go loitering in 

Through the dim, narrow walks, with the sheltering 
shade 

Of the trees waving over the long promenade, 

And littering lightly the ways of our feet 

With the gold of the sunshine of Lockerbie street. 


And the nights that come down the dark pathways 
of dusk, 

With the stars in their tresses, and odors of musk 

In their moon-woven raiments, bespangled with dews, 

And looped up with lilies for lovers to use 

In the songs that they sing to the tinkle and beat 

Of their sweet serenading through Lockerbie street. 
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O my Lockerbie street! You are fair to be seen— 
Be it noon of the day, or the rare and serene 
Afternoon of the night—you are one to my heart, 
And I love you above all the phrases of art, 

For no language could frame and no lips could repeat 
My rhyme-haunted raptures of Lockerbie street. 
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A Home-Made Fury Tale 


Bop, come here to your uncle a spell, 

And [ll tell you something you mustn’t tell— 
For it’s a secret and shore-nuf true, 

And maybe I oughtn’t to tell it to you!— 

But out in the garden, under the shade 

Of the apple-trees, where we romped and played 
Till the moon was up, and you thought I'd gone 
Fast asleep,—That was all put on! 

For I was a-watchin’ something queer 

Goin’ on there in the grass, my dear!— 

"Way down deep in it, there I see 

A little dude-Fairy who winked at me, 

And snapped his fingers, and laughed as low 
And fine as the whine of a mus-kee-to! 

I kept still—watchin’ him closer—and 

I noticed a little guitar in his hand, 

Which he leant ’g’inst a little dead bee—and laid 
His cigarette down on a clean grass-blade, 

And then climbed upon the shell of a snail— 
Carefully dusting his swallowtail— 

And pulling up, by a waxed web-thread, 

This little guitar, you remember, I said! 

And there he trinkled and thrilled a tune,— 
“My Love, so Fair, Tans in the Moon!” 
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Till, presently, out of the clover-top 

He seemed to be singing to, came, k’pop! 
The purtiest, daintiest Fairy face 

In all this world, or any place! 

Then the little ser’nader waved his hand, 
As much as to say, “We'll excuse you!” and 
I heard, as I squinted my eyelids to, 

A kiss like the drip of a drop of dew! 
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The Lost Kiss 


I PUT by the half-written poem, 

While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on,—“Had I words to complete it, 

Who'd read it, or who'd understand?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 

And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 

Cry up to me over it all. 


So I gather it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 

Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 
A fairy broke in on my dream, 

A little inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl, with the gold 

Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 


*T was the dear little girl that I scolded— 
“For was it a moment like this,” 

I said, “when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss?— 
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Come rowdying up from her mother, 
And clamoring there at my knee 
For ‘One ’ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And one ’ittle uzzer for me!’ ” 


God, pity the heart that repelled her, 
And the cold hand that turned her away, 
And take, from the lips that denied her, 
This answerless prayer of to-day! 
Take, Lord, from my mem’ry forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair! 


I put by the half-written poem, 

While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on,—“Had I words to complete it, 

Who'd read it, or who'd understand?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 

And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 

Cry up to me over it all. 
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Ike Walton’s Prayer 


uy CRAVE, dear Lord, 
No boundless hoard 
Of gold and gear, 
Nor jewels fine, 
Nor lands, nor kine, 
Nor treasure-heaps of anything.— 
Let but a little hut be mine 
Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 
And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 
For my poor sake, 
Our simple home a place divine;— 
Just the wee cot—the cricket’s chirr— 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 


I pray not for 
Great riches, nor 
For vast estates and castle-halls,— 
Give me to hear the bare footfalls 
Of children o’er 
An oaken floor 
New-rinsed with sunshine, or bespread 
With but a tiny coverlet 
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And pillow for the baby’s head; 
And, pray Thou, may 
The door stand open and the day 
Send ever in a gentle breeze, 
With fragrance from the locust-trees, 
And drowsy moan of doves, and blur 
Of robin-chirps, and drone of bees, 
With after-hushes of the stir 
Of intermingling sounds, and then 
The goodwife and the smile of her 
Filling the silences again— 
The cricket’s call 
And the wee cot, 
Dear Lord of all, 
Deny me not! 


I pray not that 
Men tremble at 
My power of place 
And lordly sway,— 
I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day— 
Yield me his horny palm to hold, 
And Pll not pray 
For gold;— 
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The tanned face, garlanded with mirth, 
It hath the kingliest smile on earth; 
The swart brow, diamonded with sweat, 
Hath never need of coronet. 
And so I reach, 
Dear Lord, to Thee, 
And do beseech 
Thou givest me 
The wee cot, and the cricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the glad sweet face of her! 
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Out to Old Aunt Mary’s . 


W asn’t it pleasant, O brother mine, 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth—when the Saturday’s chores were 
through, 
And the “Sunday’s wood” in the kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, “me and you,” 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s?— 


It all comes back so clear to-day! 

Though I am as bald as you are gray,— 

Out by the barn-lot and down the lane 

We patter along in the dust again, 

As light as the tips of the drops of the rain, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


We cross the pasture, and through the wood, 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, 
Where the hammering “red-heads” hopped awry, 
And the buzzard “raised” in the “clearing”-sky 
And lolled and circled, as we went by 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again; 
And the teams we met, and the countrymen; 
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And the long highway, with sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
Our cares behind, and our hearts ahead 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.— 


Why, I see her now in the open door 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof!—And her face—ah, me! 
Wasn’t it good for a boy to see— 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’sP— 


For, O my brother, so far away, 

This is to tell you—she waits to-day 

To welcome us:—Aunt Mary fell 

Asleep this morning, whispering, “Tell 

The boys to come”... And all is well 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
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A Bride 


66 
O I AM weary!” she sighed, as her billowy 
Hair she unloosed in a torrent of gold 

That rippled and fell o’er a figure as willowy, 
Graceful and fair as a goddess of old: 

Over her jewels she flung herself drearily, 
Crumpled the laces that snowed on her breast, 

Crushed with her fingers the lily that wearily 
Clung in her hair like a dove in its nest. 

—And naught but her shadowy form in the 
mirror 


To kneel in dumb agony down and weep near 
her! 


“Weary ?”—of what? Could we fathom the mys- 
tery ?>— 
Lift up the lashes weighed down by her tears 
And wash with their dews one white face from her 
history, 
Set like a gem in the red rust of years? 
Nothing will rest her—unless he who died of her. 
Strayed from his grave, and, in place of the groom, 
Tipping her face, kneeling there by the side of 
her, 


Drained the old kiss to the dregs of his doom. 
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—And naught but that shadowy form in the 
mirror 
To kneel in dumb agony down and weep near 


her! 
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The Dead Lover 


Time is so long when a man is dead! 
Some one sews; and the room is made 
Very clean; and the light is shed 
Soft through the window-shade. 


Yesterday I thought: “I know 
Just how the bells will sound, and how 
The friends will talk, and the sermon go, 
And the hearse-horse bow and bow!” 


This is to-day; and I have nothing 
To think of—nothing whatever to do 

But to hear the throb of the pulse of a wing 
That wants to fly back to you. 
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The Shower 


Tue landscape, like the awed face of a child, 
Grew curiously blurred; a hush of death 

Fell on the fields, and in the darkened wild 
The zephyr held its breath. 


No wavering glamour-work of light and shade 
Dappled the shivering surface of the brook; 
The frightened ripples in their ambuscade 
Of willows thrilled and shook. 


The sullen day grew darker, and anon 
Dim flashes of pent anger lit the sky; 

With rumbling wheels of wrath came rolling on 
The storm’s artillery. 


The cloud above put on its blackest frown, 
And then, as with a vengeful cry of pain, 

The lightning snatched it, ripped and flung it down 
In ravelled shreds of rain: 


While I, transfigured by some wondrous art, 
Bowed with the thirsty lilies to the sod, 

My empty soul brimmed over, and my heart 
Drenched with the love of God. 
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A Life-Lesson 


Ture! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by.— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by.— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which you sigh— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 
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A Scrawl 


] WANT to sing something—but this is all— 
I try and I try, but the rhymes are dull 


As though they were damp, and the echoes fall 
Limp and unlovable. 


Words will not say what I yearn to say— 
They will not walk as I want them to, 

But they stumble and fall in the path of the way 
Of my telling my love for you. 


Simply take what the scrawl is worth— 
Knowing I love you as sun the sod 

On the ripening side of the great round earth 
That swings in the smile of God. 
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Away 


I CANNOT say, and I will not say 
That he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here; 


And loyal still, as he gave the blows 
Of his warrior-strength to his country’s foes — 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave,— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things:—Where the violets grew 
Blue as the eyes they were likened to, 
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The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed: 


When the little brown thrush that harshly chirred 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain.— 


Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away! 
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From the Headboard of a Grave in Paraguay 


A TROTH, and a grief, and a blessing, 

Disguised them and came this way,— 

And one was a promise, and one was a doubt. 
And one was a rainy day. 


And they met betimes with this maiden, — 
And the promise it spake and lied, 

And the doubt it gibbered and hugged itself, 
And the rainy day—she died. 
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Laughter Holding Both His Sides 


Ay, thou varlet! Laugh away! 

All the world’s a holiday! 

Laugh away, and roar and shout 

Till thy hoarse tongue lolleth out! 
Bloat thy cheeks, and bulge thine eyes 
Unto bursting; pelt thy thighs 

With thy swollen palms, and roar 

As thou never hast before! 

Lustier! wilt thou! peal on peal! 
Stiflest? Squat and grind thy heel— 
Wrestle with thy loins, and then 
Wheeze thee whiles, and whoop again! 
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Fame 


Once, in a dream, I saw a man, 
With haggard face and tangled hair, 
And eyes that nursed as wild a care 
As gaunt Starvation ever can; 
And in his hand he held a wand 
Whose magic touch gave life and thought 
Unto a form his fancy wrought 
And robed with coloring so grand, 
It seemed the reflex of some child 
Of Heaven, fair and undefiled— 
A face of purity and love— 
To woo him into worlds above: 
And as I gazed with dazzled eyes, 
A gleaming smile lit up his lips 
As his bright soul from its eclipse 
Went flashing into Paradise. 
Then tardy Fame came through the door 
And found a picture—nothing more. 


And once I saw a man, alone, 

In abject poverty, with hand 
Uplifted o’er a block of stone 

That took a shape at his command 
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And smiled upon him, fair and good— 
A perfect work of womanhood, 
Save that the eyes might never weep, 
Nor weary hands be crossed in sleep, 
Nor hair that fell from crown to wrist, 
Be brushed away, caressed and kissed. 
And as in awe I gazed on her, 
I saw the sculptor’s chisel fall— 
I saw him sink, without a moan, 
Sink lifeless at the feet of stone, 
And lie there like a worshipper. 
Fame crossed the threshold of the hall, 
And found a statue—that was all. 


And once I saw a man who drew 
A gloom about him like a cloak, 
And wandered aimlessly. The few 
Who spoke of him at all, but spoke 
Disparagingly of a mind 
The Fates had faultily designed: 
Too indolent for modern times— 
Too fanciful, and full of whims— 
For, talking to himself in rhymes, 
And scrawling never-heard-of hymns, 
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The idle life to which he clung 
Was worthless as the songs he sung! 
I saw him, in my vision, filled 

With rapture o’er a spray of bloom 

The wind threw in his lonely room; 
And of the sweet perfume it spilled 
He drank to drunkenness, and flung 
His long hair back, and laughed and sung 
And clapped his hands as children do 
At fairy tales they listen to, 
While from his flying quill there dripped 
Such music on his manuscript 
That he who listens to the words 
May close his eyes and dream the birds 
Are twittering on every hand 
A language he can understand. 
He journeyed on through life, unknown, 
Without one friend to call his own; 
He tired. No kindly hand to press 
The cooling touch of tenderness 
Upon his burning brow, nor lift 
To his parched lips God’s freest gift— 
No sympathic sob or sigh 
Of trembling lips—no sorrowing eye 
Looked out through tears to see him die. 
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And Fame her greenest laurels brought 
To crown a head that heeded not. 


And this is Fame! A thing, indeed, 
That only comes when least the need: 
The wisest minds of every age 

The book of life from page to page 
Have searched in vain; each lesson conned 
Will promise it the page beyond— 
Until the last, when dusk of night 

Falls over it, and reason’s light 

Is smothered by that unknown friend 
Who signs his nom de plume, The End. 
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A Fruit-Piece 


Tue afternoon of summer folds 
Its warm arms round the marigolds, 


And, with its gleaming fingers, pets 
The watered pinks and violets 


That from the casement vases spill, 
Over the cottage window-sill, 


Their fragrance down the garden walks 
Where droop the dry-mouthed hollyhocks. 


How vividly the sunshine scrawls 
The grape-vine shadows on the walls! 


How like a truant swings the breeze 
In high boughs of the apple-trees! 


The slender “free-stone” lifts aloof, 
Full languidly above the roof, 


A hoard of fruitage, stamped with gold 
And precious mintings manifold. 
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High up, through curled green leaves, a pear 
Hangs hot with ripeness here and there. 


Beneath the sagging trellisings, 
In lush, lack-lustre clusterings, 


Great torpid grapes, all fattened through 
With moon and sunshine, shade and dew, 


Until their swollen girths express 
But forms of limp deliciousness— 


Drugged to an indolence divine 
With heaven’s own sacramental wine. 
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The Wandering Jew 


THe stars are failing, and the sky 
Is like a field of faded flowers; 
The winds on weary wings go by; 
The moon hides, and the tempest lowers; 
And still through every clime and age 
I wander on a pilgrimage 
That all men know an idle quest, 
For that the goal I seek is—rest! 


I hear the voice of summer streams, 
‘And, following, I find the brink 
Of cooling springs, with childish dreams 
Returning as I bend to drink— 
But suddenly, with startled eyes, 
My face looks on its grim disguise 
Of long gray beard; and so, distressed, 
I hasten on, nor taste of rest. 


I come upon a merry group 
Of children in the dusky wood, 
Who answer back the owlet’s whoop, 
That laughs as it had understood; 
And I would pause a little space, 
But that each happy blossom-face 
Is like to one His hands have blessed 
Who sent me forth in search of rest. 
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Sometimes I fain would stay my feet 
In shady lanes, where huddled kine 
Couch in the grasses cool and sweet, 
And lift their patient eyes to mine; 
But I, for thoughts that ever then 
Go back to Bethlehem again, 
Must needs fare on my weary quest, 
And weep for very need of rest. 


Is there no end? I plead in vain: 
Lost worlds nor living answer me. 
Since Pontius Pilate’s awful reign 
Have I not passed eternity? 
Have I not drunk the fetid breath 
Of every fevered phase of death, 
And come unscathed through every pest 
And scourge and plague that promised rest? 


Have I not seen the stars go out 
That shed their light o’er Galilee, 
And mighty kingdoms tossed about 
And crumbled clod-like in the sea? 
Dead ashes of dead ages blow 
And cover me like drifting snow, 
And time laughs on as ’twere a jest 
That I have any need of rest. 
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Dusk 


‘THE frightened herds of clouds across the sky 
Trample the sunshine down, and chase the day 
Into the dusky forest-lands of gray 

And sombre twilight. Far, and faint, and high, 

The wild goose trails his harrow, with a cry 
Sad as the wail of some poor castaway 
Who sees a vessel drifting far astray 

Of his last hope, and lays him down to die. 

The children, riotous from school, grow bold 
And quarrel with the wind whose angry gust 

Plucks off the summer-hat, and flaps the fold 
Of many a crimson cloak, and twirls the dust 

In spiral shapes grotesque, and dims the gold 
Of gleaming tresses with the blur of rust. 
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Silence 


4 HOUSANDS of thousands of hushed years ago, 
Out on the edge of Chaos, all alone 
I stood on peaks of vapor, high upthrown 
Above a sea that knew nor ebb nor flow, 
Nor any motion won of winds that blow, 
Nor any sound of watery wail or moan, 
Nor lisp of wave, nor wandering undertone 
Of any tide lost in the night below. 
So still it was, I mind me, as I laid 
My thirsty ear against mine own faint sigh 
To drink of that, I sipped it, half afraid 
"Twas but the ghost of a dead voice spilled by 
The one starved star that tottered through the shade 
And came tiptoeing toward me down the sky. 
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Her Hair 


Tue beauty of her hair bewilders me— 
Pouring adown the brow, its cloven tide 
Swirling about the ears on either side 

And storming round the neck tumultuously: 

Or like the lights of old antiquity 
Through mullioned windows, in cathedrals 

wide, 

Spilled moltenly o’er figures deified 
In chastest marble, nude of drapery. 
And so I love it—Either unconfined; 

Or plaited in close braidings manifold; 

Or smoothly drawn; or indolently twined 
In careless knots whose coilings come unrolled 

At any lightest kiss; or by the wind 
Whipped out in flossy ravellings of gold. 
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Old Fashioned Roses 


cL HEY ain’t no style about ’em, 
And they’re sort 0’ pale and faded, 
Yit the doorway here, without ’em, 
Would be lonesomer, and shaded 
With a good ’eal blacker shadder 
Than the morning-glories makes, 
And the sunshine would look sadder 
Fer their good old-fashion’ sakes. 


I like ’em cause they kind o 
Sort o make a feller like ’em! 
And I tell you, when I find a 
Bunch out whur the sun kin strike ’em, 
It allus sets me thinkin’ 
O’ the ones ’at used to grow 
And peck in thro’ the chinkin’ 
O’ the cabin, don’t you know! 


And then I think o’ mother, 
And how she ust to love ’em— 
When they wuzn’t any other, 
*Less she found ’em up above ’em! 
And her eyes, afore she shut ’em, 
Whispered with a smile and said 
We must pick a bunch and putt ’em 
In her hand when she wuz dead. 
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But, as I wuz a-sayin’, 
They ain’t no style about ’em 
Very gaudy er displayin’, 
But I wouldn’t be without *em— 
Cause I’m happier in these posies, 
And the hollyhawks and sich, 
Than the hummin’-bird ’at noses 
In the roses of the rich. 
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Griggsby’s Station 


Pars got his pattent-right, and rich as all creation; 
But where’s the peace and comfort that we all had 
before? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


The likes of us a-livin’ here! It’s jest a mortal pity 
To see us in this great big house, with cyarpets on the 
stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! And the city! 
city! city!— 
And nothin’ but the city all around us ever’wheres! 


Climb clean above the roof and look from the steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or ellum tree! 
And right here in ear-shot of at least a thousan’ people, 
And none that neighbors with us or we want to go 
and see! 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where the latch-string’s a-hangin’ from the door, 
And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear as a 
relation— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 
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I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit-and-bilin’, 
A-drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay the Sunday 
through; 
And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at their son-in-law’s and 
pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen’s like they ust to do! 


I want to see the piece-quilts the Jones girls is makin’; 
And I want to pester Laury "bout their freckled hired 
hand, 
And joke her *bout the widower she come purt’ nigh 
a-takin’, 
Till her Pap got his pension “lowed in time to save 
his land. 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where they’s nothin’ aggervatin’ any more, 
Shet away safe in the woods around the old location— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see Marindy and he’p her with her sewin’, 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her man that’s dead and 
gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel to show me how he’s 
growin’, 
And smile as I have saw her "fore she puts her 
mournin’ on. 
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And I want to see the Samples, on the old lower eighty, 
Where John, our oldest boy, he was tuk and burried 
—for 
His own sake and Katy’s,—and I want to cry with Katy 
As she reads all his letters over, writ from The War. 


What’s in all this grand life and high situation, 
And nary pink nor hollyhawk a-bloomin’ at the 
door ?— 
_ Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 
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Knee-Deep in June 
I 


"Tet you what I like the best— 
"Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vine,—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
And not work at nothin’ else! 


II 


Orchard’s where I'd ruther be— 
Needn’t fence it in fer me!— 
Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 
And the whole airth underneath— 
Sort o’ so’s a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kind o’ has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 
Sprawl out len’thways on the grass 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 
Allus, when they’s company! 
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Jes’ a-sort o’ lazin’ there— 

S'lazy, ’at you peek and peer 
Through the wavin’ leaves above, 
Like a feller ’at’s in love 

And don’t know it, ner don’t keer! 

Ever’thing you hear and see 
Got some sort o’ interest— 
Maybe find a bluebird’s nest 

Tucked up there conveenently 

Fer the boy ’at’s ap’ to be 

Up some other apple-tree! 

Watch the swallers skootin’ past 

*Bout as peert as you could ast; 
Er the Bob-white raise and whiz 
Where some other’s whistle is. 


IV 


Ketch a shadder down below, 
And look up to find the crow— 
Er a hawk,—away up there, 
’Pearantly froze in the air! — 
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Hear the old hen squawk, and squat 
Over ever’ chick she’s got, 
Suddent-like!—and she knows where 
That-air hawk is, well as you!— 
You jes’ bet yer life she do!— 
Eyes a-glitterin’ like glass, 
Waitin’ till he makes a pass! 


™ 


Pee-wees’ singin’, to express 
My opinion, ’s second class, 
Yit you'll hear ’em more er less; 

Sapsucks gittin’ down to biz, 

Weedin’ out the lonesomeness; 
Mr. Bluejay, full o” sass, 

In them base-ball clothes o’ his, 
Sportin’ round the orchard jes’ 
Like he owned the premises! 

Sun out in the fields kin sizz, 
But flat on yer back, I guess, 

In the shade’s where glory is! 
That’s jes’ what I'd like to do 
Stiddy fer a year er two! 
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VI 


Plague! ef they ain’t somepin’ in 
Work ’at kind o’ goes ag’in’ 

My convictions!—long about 
Here in June especially!— 
Under some old apple-tree, 

Jes’ a-restin’ through and through, 

I could git along without 

Nothin’ else at all to do 

Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 
Wuz a-gittin’ there like me, 
And June was eternity! 


VII 


Lay out there and try to see 
Jes’ how lazy you kin be!— 
Tumble round and souse yer head 
In the clover-bloom, er pull 
Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes 
And peak through it at the skies, 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’at’s dead, 
Maybe, smilin’ back at you 
In, betwixt the beautiful 
Clouds o’ gold and white and blue!— 
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Month a man kin railly love— 
June, you know, I’m talkin’ of! 


Vil 


March ain’t never nothin’ new!— 
Aprile’s altogether too 
Brash fer me! and May—I jes’ 
*Bominate its promises,— 
Little hints o’ sunshine and. 
Green around the timber-land— 
A few blossoms, and a few 
Chip-birds, and a sprout er two,— 
Drap asleep, and it turns in 
Fore daylight and snows ag’in!— 
But when June comes—Clear my th’oat 
With wild honey!—Rench my hair 
In the dew! and hold my coat! 
Whoop out loud! and th’ow my hat!— 
June wants me, and I’m to spare! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 
T'll git down and waller there, 
And obleeged to you at that! | 
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Little Orphant Annie 


Lirrtez Orphant Annie’s come to our house to stay, 
An’ wash the cups an’ saucers up, an’ brush the crumbs 
away, 
An, shoo the chickens off the porch, an’ dust the 
hearth, an’ sweep, 
An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, an’ earn her , 
board-an’-keep; 
An’ all us other childern, when the supper things is 
done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an’ has the mostest 
fun 
A-list’nin’ to the witch-tales ’at Annie tells about, 
An’ the Gobble-uns ’at gits you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Wunst they wuz a little boy wouldn’t say his prayers,— 

An’ when he went to bed at night, away up-stairs, 

His Mammy heerd him holler, an’ his Daddy heerd him 
bawl, 

An’ when they turn’t the kivvers down, he wuzn’t there 
at all! 
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An’ they seeked him in the rafter-room, an’ cubby-hole, 

an’ press, 
An’ seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an’ ever’wheres, I 

guess; 
But all they ever found wuz thist his pants an’ round- 

about :-— 
An’ the Gobble-uns ’Il git you 

Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ one time a little girl ’ud allus laugh and grin, 

An’ make fun of ever’one, an’ all her blood-an’-kin; 

An’ wunst, when they was “company,” an’ ole folks 
wuz there, 

She mocked ’em an’ shocked ’em, an’ said she didn’t 
care! 

An’ thist as she kicked her heels, an’ turn’t to run an’ 
hide, 

They wuz two great big Black Things a-standin’ by her 
side, 

An’ they snatched her through the ceilin’ "fore she 
knowed what she’s about! 
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An’ the Gobble-uns ’Il git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Ar little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze is blue, 
An’ the lamp-wick sputters, an’ the wind goes woo-oo! 
An’ you hear the crickets quit, an’ the moon is gray, 
An’ the lightnin’-bugs in dew is all squenched away,— 
You better mind yer parunts, an’ yer teachurs fond an’ 

dear, 
An’ churish them ’at loves you, an’ dry the orphant’s 

tear, 
An’ he’p the pore an’ needy ones ’at clusters all about, 
Er the Gobble-uns ’Il git you 

Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
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The Little Town o Tailholt 


Y ov kin boast about yer cities, and their stiddy 
growth and size, 

And brag about yer County-seats, and business enter- 
prise, 

And railroads, and factories, and all sich foolery— 

But the little Town o’ Tailholt is big enough fer 
me! 


You kin harp about yer churches, with their steeples in 
the clouds, 

And gas about yer graded streets, and blow about yer 
crowds; 

You kin talk about yer “theaters,” and all you’ve got to 
see— 

But the little Town o’ Tailholt is show enough fer me! 


They ain’t no style in our town—hit’s little-like and 
small— 

They hain’t no “churches,” nuther,—jes’ the meetin’- 
house is all; 

They’s no sidewalks, to speak of—but the highway’s 
allus free, 

And the little Town o’ Tailholt is wide enough fer 
me! 
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Some find it discommodin’like, ’'m willing to admit, 

_ To hey but one post-office, and a womern keepin’ hit, 

And the drug-store, and shoe-shop, and grocery, all 
three— 


But the little Town o’ Tailholt is handy ’nough fer me! 


You kin smile and turn yer nose up, and joke and hev 
yer fun, 


And laugh and holler “Tail-holts is better holts’n none!” 


Ef the city suits you better, w’y, hit’s where you'd ort’o 
be— 


But the little Town o’ Tailholt’s good enough fer me! 
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An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


As ONE who cons at evening o’er an album, all alone, 

And muses on the faces of the friends that he has 
known, 

So I turn the leaves of Fancy, till, in shadowy design, 

I find the smiling features of an old sweetheart of mine. 


The lamplight seems to glimmer with a flicker of sur- 
prise, 

As I turn it low—to rest me of the dazzle in my eyes, 

And light my pipe in silence, save a sigh that seems to 
yoke 

Its fate with my tobacco and to vanish with the smoke. 


"Tis a fragrant retrospection—for the loving thoughts 
that start 

Into being are like perfume from the blossom of the 
heart; 

And to dream the old dreams over is a luxury divine 

When my truant fancies wander with that old sweet- 
heart of mine. 


Though I hear beneath my study, like a fluttering of 
wings, 

The voices of my children and the mother as she 
sings— 
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I feel no twinge of conscience to deny me any theme 
When Care has cast her anchor in the harbor of a 
dream— 


In fact, to speak in earnest, I believe it adds a charm 

To spice the good a trifle with a little dust of harm,— 

For I find an extra flavor in Memory’s mellow wine 

That makes me drink the deeper to that old sweetheart 
of mine. 


A face of lily-beauty, with a form of airy grace, 
Floats out of my tobacco as the Genii from the vase; 
And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair of azure eyes 
As glowing as the summer and as tender as the skies. 


I can see the pink sunbonnet and the little checkered 
dress 

She wore when first I kissed her and she answered the 
caress 

With the written declaration that, “as surely as the vine 

Grew ’round the stump,” she loved me—that old sweet- 
heart of mine. 


And again I feel the pressure of her slender little hand, 
As we used to talk together of the future we had 
planned,— 
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When I should be a poet, and with nothing else to do 
But write the tender verses that she set the music to... 


When we should live together in a cozy little cot 

Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy garden-spot, 

Where the vines were ever fruited, and the weather ever 
fine, 

And the birds were ever singing for that old sweetheart 
of mine. 


When I should be her lover forever and a day, 

And she my faithful sweetheart till the golden hair was 
gray; 

And we should be so happy that when either’s lips were 
dumb 

They would not smile in Heaven till the other’s kiss had 
come. 


But, ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the stair, 

And the door is softly opened, and—my wife is standing 
there: 

Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I resign,— 

To greet the /iving presence of that old sweetheart of 
mine. 
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Doc Sifers 


Or all the doctors I could cite you to in this’ere 
town 

Doc Sifers is my favorite, jes’ take him up and 
down! 

Count in the Bethel Neighberhood, and Rollins, and 
Big Bear, \ 

And Sifer’s standin’s jes’ as good as ary doctor’s 
there! 


There’s old Doc Wick, and Glenn, and Hall, and 
Wurgler, and McVeigh, 

But I'll buck Sifers ’g’inst °em all and down ’em any 
day! 

Most old Wick ever knowed, I s’pose, was whisky! 
Wurgler—well, 

He et morphine—ef actions shows, and facts’ reliable! 


But Sifers—though he ain’t no sot, he’s got his faults; 
and yit 

When you git Sifers onc’t, you’ve got @ doctor, don’t 
fergit! 

He ain’t much at his office, er his house, er anywhere 

You’d natchurly think certain fer to ketch the feller 
there.— 
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But don’t blame Doc: he’s got all sorts o’ cur’ous no- 
tions—as 

The feller says, his odd-come-shorts, like smart men 
mostly has. 

He'll more’n like be potter’n’ ’round the Blacksmith 
Shop; er in 

Some back lot, spadin’ up the ground, er gradin’ it ag’in. 


Er at the work bench, planin’ things; er buildin’ little 
traps 

To ketch birds; galvenizin’ rings; er graftin’ plums, 
perhaps. 

Make anything! good as the best!—a gun-stock—er a 
flute; 

He whittled out a set o’ chessmen onc’t o’ laurel root, 


Durin’ the Army—got his trade o’ surgeon there—I own 

To-day a finger-ring Doc made out of a Sesesh bone! 

An’ glued a fiddle onc’t fer me—jes’ all so busted you 

’D ’a’ throwed the thing away, but he fixed her as good 
as new! 


And take Doc, now, in ager, say, er biles, er rheumatiz, 

And all afflictions thataway, and he’s the best they is! 

Er janders—milksick—I don’t keer—k-yore anything 
he tries— 

A abscess; getherin’ in yer yeer; er granilated eyes! 
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There was the Widder Daubenspeck they all give up 
fer dead; 

A blame cowbuncle on her neck, and clean out of her 
head! 

First had this doctor, what’s-his-name, from “Puddles- 
burg,” and then 

This little red-head, “Burnin’ Shame” they call him— 
Dr. Glenn. 


And they “consulted” on the case, and claimed she’d 
haf to die,— 

I jes’ was joggin’ by the place, and heerd her dorter 
cry, 

And stops and calls her to the fence; and I-says-I, “Let 
me 

Send Sifers—bet you fifteen cents he'll k-yore her!” 
“Well,” says she, 


“Light out!” she says: And, lipp-tee-cut I loped in town, 

and rid 

’*Bout two hours more to find him, but I kussed him 
when I did! 

He was down at the Gunsmith Shop a-stuffin’ birds! 
Says he, 

“My sulky’s broke.” Says I, “You hop right on and ride 
with me!” 
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I got him there—“Well, Aunty, ten days k-yores you,” 
Sifers said, 

“But what’s yer idy livin’ when yer jes’ as good as 
dead ?” 

And there’s Dave Banks—jes’ back from war without 
a scratch—one day 

Got ketched up in a sickle-bar, a reaper runaway.— 


His shoulders, arms, and hands and legs jes’ sawed in 
strips! And Jake 

Dunn starts fer Sifers—feller begs to shoot him fer God 
sake. 

Doc, ’course, was gone, but he had penned the notice, 
“At Big Bear— 


Be back to-morry; Gone to ’tend the Bee Convention 


there.” 


But Jake, he tracked him—rid and rode the whole en- 
durin’ night! 

And ’bout the time the roosters crowed they both hove 
into sight. 

Doc had to ampitate, but ’greed to save Dave’s arms, 
and swore 

He could ’a’ saved his legs ef he’d b’en there the day 
before. 
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Like when his wife’s own mother died ’fore Sifers 


could be found, 

And all the neighbers fer and wide a’ all jes’ chasin’ 
round; 

Tel finally—I had to laugh—it’s jes’ like Doc, you 
know,— 


Was learnin’ fer to telegraph, down at the old deepo. 


But all they’re faultin’ Sifers fer, there’s none of em kin 
say 

He’s biggoty, er keerless, er not posted anyway; 

He ain’t built on the common plan of doctors now-a- 
days, 

He’s jes’ a great, big, brainy man—that’s where the 
trouble lays! 
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The Bat 


I 


de HOU dread, uncanny thing, 
With fuzzy breast and leathern wing. 
In mad, zigzagging flight, 
Notching the dusk, and buffeting 
The black cheeks of the night, 
With grim delight! 


II 


What witch’s hand unhasps 
Thy keen claw-cornered wings 
From under the barn roof, and flings 
Thee forth, with chattering gasps, 
To scud the air, 
And nip the ladybug, and tear 
Her children’s hearts out unaware? 


ul 
The glow-worm’s glimmer, and the bright, 
Sad pulsings of the firefly’s light, 
Are banquet-lights to thee. 
O less than bird, and worse than beast, 
Thou Devil’s self, or brat, at least, 
Grate not thy teeth at me! 
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The Days Gone By 


O THE days gone by! O the days gone by! 

The apples in the orchard, and the pathway through the 
rye; 

The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of the quail 

As he piped across the meadows sweet as any nightin- 
gale; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the blue was in 
the sky, 

And my happy heart brimmed over, in the days gone 
by. 


In the days gone by, when my naked feet were tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles where the water-lilies 
dipped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss along the 
brink 

Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle came to 
drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the truant’s way- 
ward cry 

And the splashing of the swimmer, in the days gone by. 


O the days gone by! O the days gone by! 
The music of the laughing lip, the lustre of the eye; 
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The childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin’s magic ring— 
The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in everything,— 
When life was like a story holding neither sob nor sigh, 
In the golden olden glory of the days gone by. 
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The Prayer Perfect 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love, 
Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

- Down a wake of angel-wings 

Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 
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The Brook-Song 


Lirrte brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look— 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve and 
crook— 
And your ripples, one and one, 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun! 


Little brook, sing to me: 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mum- 
blingly, 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the water-bugs raced round and laughed 
at him! 


Little brook—sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided centre of your current swift 
and strong, 
And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and wasn’t scared a bit. 
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And sing—how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, 
Till the gurgle and refrain 
Of your music in his brain 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 


Little brook—laugh and leap! 
Do not let the dreamer weep: 
Sing him all the songs of summer till he sink in softest 
sleep; 
And then sing soft and low 
Through his dreams of long ago— 
Sing back to him the rest he used to know! 
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Dusk-Song—T he Beetle 


Tue shrilling locust slowly sheathes 
His dagger-voice, and creeps away 
Beneath the brooding leaves where breathes 
The zephyr of the dying day: 
One naked star has waded through 
The purple shallows of the night, 
And faltering as falls the dew 
It drips its misty light. 


O’er garden blooms, 
On tides of musk, 

The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps along the dusk. 


The katydid is rasping at 
The silence from the tangled broom: 
On drunken wings the flitting bat 
Goes staggering athwart the gloom; 
The toadstool bulges through the weeds, 
And lavishly to left and right 
The fireflies, like golden seeds, 
Are sown about the night. 
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O’er slumbrous blooms, 
On floods of musk, 

The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps along the dusk. 


The primrose flares its baby-hands 
Wide open, as the empty moon, 
Slow lifted from the underlands, 
Drifts up the azure-arched lagoon; 
The shadows on the garden walk 
Are frayed with rifts of silver light; 
And, trickling down the poppy-stalk, 
The dewdrop streaks the night. 


O’er folded blooms, 
On swirls of musk, 

The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps along the dusk. 
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A Sudden Shower 


BareEFOOTED boys scud up the street 
Or scurry under sheltering sheds; 

And school-girl faces, pale and sweet, 
Gleam from the shawls about their heads. 


Doors bang; and mother-voices call 
From alien homes; and rusty gates 

Are slammed; and high above it all, 
The thunder grim reverberates. 


And then, abrupt,—the rain! the rain|— 
The earth lies gasping; and the eyes 

Behind the streaming window-pane 
Smile at the trouble of the skies. 


The highway smokes; sharp echoes ring; 
The cattle bawl and cow-bells clank; 
And into town comes galloping 
The farmer’s horse, with steaming flank. 


The swallow dips beneath the eaves 

And flirts his plumes and folds his wings; 
And under the Catawba leaves 

The caterpillar curls and clings. 
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The bumblebee is pelted down 
The wet stem of the hollyhock; 
And sullenly, in spattered brown, 
The cricket leaps the garden-walk. 


Within, the baby claps his hands 

And crows with rapture strange and vague; 
Without, beneath the rose-bush stands 

A dripping rooster on one leg. 
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Honey Dripping from the Comb 


How slight a thing may set one’s fancy drifting 
Upon, the dead sea of the Past!—A view— 
Sometimes an odor—or a rooster lifting 
A far-off “Ooh! ooh-ooh!” 


And suddenly we find ourselves astray 
In some wood’s-pasture of the Long Ago— 
Or idly dream again upon a day 
Of rest we used to know. 


I bit an apple but a moment since— 
A wilted apple that the worm had spurned,— 
Yet hidden in the taste were happy hints 
Of good old days returned.— 


And so my heart, like some enraptured lute, 
Tinkles a tune so tender and complete, 
God’s blessing must be resting on the fruit— 

So bitter, yet so sweet! 
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Songs from the Flying Islands of the Night 


I. For the Song’s Sake 


F OR the Song’s sake; even so: 
Humor it, and let it go 
All untamed and wild of wing— 
Leave it ever truanting. 


Be its flight elusive!—Lo, 

For the Song’s sake—even so.— 
Yield it but an ear as kind 

As thou perkest to the wind. 


Who will name us what the seas 
Have sung for centuries? 

For the Song’s sake! Even so— 
Sing, O Seas! and Breezes, blow! 


Sing! or Wave or Wind or Bird— 
Sing! nor ever afterward 

Clear thy meaning to us—No!— 
For the Song’s sake. Even so. 
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II. When Kings Are Kings 


When kings are kings, and kings are men— 
And the lonesome rain is raining!— 

O who shall rule from the red throne then, 

And who shall covet the scepter when— 
When the winds are all complaining? 


When men are men, and men are kings— 
And the lonesome rain is raining!— 

O who shall list as the minstrel sings 

Of the crown’s fiat, or the signet-ring’s, 
When the winds are all complaining? 
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Ill. Ay, Dwainie 


Ay, Dwainie!—My Dwainie! 
The lurloo ever sings, 

A tremor in his flossy crest 
And in his glossy wings. 

And Dwainie!—My Dwainie! 
The winno-welvers call;— 

But Dwainie hides in Spirkland 

_ And answers not at all. 


The teeper twitters Dwainie!— 
The tcheucker on his spray 
Teeters up and down the wind 
And will not fly away: 
And Dwainie!—My Dwainie! 
The drowsy oovers drawl;— 
But Dwainie hides in Spirkland 
And answers not at all. 


O Dwainie!—My Dwainie! 
The breezes hold their breath— 
The stars are pale as blossoms, 
And the night as still as death: 
And Dwainie!—My Dwainie! 
The fainting echoes fall;— 
But Dwainie hides in Spirkland 
And answers not at all. 
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IV. Linger, My Dwainie 


Linger, my Dwainie! Dwainie, lily-fair, 

Stay yet thy step upon the casement-stair— 

Poised be thy slipper tip as is the tine 

Of some still star—Ah, Dwainie—Dwainie mine, 
Yet linger—linger there! 


Thy face, O Dwainie, lily-pure and fair, 

Gleams i’ the dusk, as in thy dusky hair 

The moony zhoomer glimmers, or the shine 

Of thy swift smile—Ah, Dwainie—Dwainie mine, 
Yet linger—linger there! 


With lifted wrist, whereround the laughing air 

Hath blown a mist of lawn and clasped it there, 

Waft finger-thipt adieus that spray the wine 

Of thy waste kisses to’rd me, Dwainie mine— 
Yet linger—linger there! 


What unloosed splendor is there may compare 

With thy hand’s unfurled glory, anywhere? 

What glint of dazzling dew or jewel fine 

May mate thine eyes?—Ah, Dwainie—Dwainie mine! 
Yet linger—linger there! 
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My soul confronts thee: On thy brow and hair 

It lays its tenderness like palms of prayer— 

It touches sacredly those lips of thine 

And swoons across thy spirit, Dwainie mine, 
The while thou lingerest there. 
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x : M | : Vay 
V. A Palace Veiled in a Glimmering Dusk 


A palace veiled in a glimmering dusk; 
Warm breaths of a tropic air, 
Drugged with the odorous marzhoo’s musk 
And the sumptuous cyncotwaire— 
Where the trembling hands of the lilwing’s leaves 
The winds caress and fawn, 
While the dreamy starlight idly weaves 
Designs for the damask lawn. 


Densed in the depths of a dim eclipse 
Of palms, in a flowery space, 

A fountain leaps from the marble lips 
Of a girl, with a golden vase 

Held atip on a curving wrist, 
Drinking the drops that glance 

Laughingly in the glittering mist 
Of her crystal utterance. 


Archways looped o’er blooming walks 
That lead through gleaming halls; 
And balconies where the word-bird talks 

To the tittering waterfalls: 
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And casements, gauzed with the filmy sheen 
Of a lace that sifts the sight 

Through a ghost of bloom on the haunted screen 
That drips with the dews of light. 


Weird, pale shapes of sculptured stone,— 
With marble nymphs agaze 

Ever in fonts of amber, sown 
With seeds of gold and sprays 

Of emerald mosses, ever drowned, 
Where glimpses of shell and gem 

Peer from the depths, as round and round 
The nautilus nods at them. 


Faces blurred in a mazy dance, 
With a music, wild and sweet, 

Spinning the threads of the mad romance 
That tangles the waltzers’ feet: 

Twining arms, and warm, swift thrills 
That pulse to the melody, 

Till the soul of the dancer dips and fills 
In the wells of ecstasy. 


Eyes that melt in a quivering ore 
Of love, and the molten kiss 

Jetted forth of the hearts that pour 
Their blood in the moulds of bliss.— 
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Till, worn to a languor slumber-deep, 
The soul of the dreamer lifts 

A silken sail on the gulfs of sleep, 
And into the darkness drifts. 
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VI. The Drowsy Eyes of the Stars 
Grow Dim 


The drowsy eyes of the stars grow dim; 
The wamboo roosts on the rainbow’s rim, 
And the moon is a ghost of shine: 
The soothing song of the crule is done, 
But the song of love is a soother one, 
And the song of love is mine. 
Then, wake! O wake! 
For the sweet song’s sake, 
Nor let my heart 
With the morning break! 


The mist of the morning, chill and gray, 
Wraps the night in a shroud of spray: 
The sun is a crimson blot: 
The moon fades fast, and the stars take wing; 
The comet’s tail is a fleeting thing— 
But the tale of love is not. 
Then, wake! O wake! 
For the sweet song’s sake, 
Nor let my heart 
With the morning break! 
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VII. How Is It You Woo? 


How is it you woo?—and now answer me true,— 
How is it you woo and you win? 

Why, to answer you true,—the first thing that you do 
Is to simply, my dearest—begin. 


But how can I begin to woo or to win 
When I don’t know a Win from a Woo? 
Why, cover your chin with your fan or your fin, 
And I'll introduce them to you. 


But what if it drew from my parents a view 
With my own in no manner akin? 

No matter!—your view shall be first of the two,— 
So I hasten to usher them in. 


Nay, stay! Shall I grin at the Woo or the Win? 
And what will he do if I do? 
Why, the Woo will begin with “How pleasant it’s 
been!” 
And the Win with “Delighted with you!” 


Then supposing he grew very dear to my view— 
I'm speaking, you know, of the Win? 

Why, then, you should do what he wanted you to,— 
And now ts the time to begin. 
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The time to begin? O then usher him in— 
Let him say what he wants me to do. 

He is here—He’s a twin of yourself—l am “Win,” 
And you are, my darling, my “Woo”! 
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Death 


Lo, I am dying! And to feel the King 

Of Terrors fasten on me, steeps all sense 

Of life, and love, and loss, and everything, 

In such deep calms of restful indolence, 

His keenest fangs of pain are sweet to me 

As fuséd kisses of mad lovers’ lips 

When, flung shut-eyed in spasmed ecstasy, 

They feel the world spin past them in eclipse, 
And so thank God with ever-tightening lids! 
But what I see, the soul of me forbids 

All utterance of; and what I hear and feel, 
The rattle in my throat could ill reveal 

Though it were music to your ears as to 

Mine own.—Press closer—closer—I have grown 
So great, your puny arms about me thrown 
Seem powerless to hold me here with you;— 

I slip away—I waver—and—I fall— 

Christ! What a plunge! Where am I dropping? All 
My breath bursts into dust—I can not cry— 

I whirl—I reel and veer up overhead, 

And drop flat-faced against—against—the sky— 
Soh, bless me! I am dead! 
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Eternity: < ' 


O WHAT a weary while it is to stand, 
Telling the countless ages o’er and o’er, 
Till all the finger-tips held out before 

Our dazzled eyes by heaven’s starry hand 

Drop one by one, yet at some dread command 
Are held again, and counted evermore! 
How feverish the music seems to pour 

Along the throbbing veins of anthems grand! 
And how the cherubim sing on and on— 

The seraphim and angels—still in white— 
Still harping—still enraptured—far withdrawn 

In hovering armies tranced in endless flight! 
. . - God’s mercy! is there never dusk or dawn, 
Or any crumb of gloom to feed upon? 
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Has She Forgotten? 


Has she forgotten? On this very May 

We were to meet here, with the birds and bees 

As on that Sabbath, underneath the trees 

We strayed among the tombs, and stripped away 
The vines from these old granites, cold and gray— 
And yet, indeed, not grim enough were they 

To stay our kisses, smiles, and ecstasies, 

Or closer voice-lost vows and rhapsodies. 

Has she forgotten—that the May has won 

Its promise?—that the bird-songs from the tree 
Are sprayed above the grasses as the sun 

Might jar the dazzling dew down showeringly? 
Has she forgotten life—love—every one— 

Has she forgotten me—forgotten me? 


I 


Low, low down in the violets I press 

My lips and whisper to her. Does she hear, 
And yet hold silence, though I call her dear, 
Just as of old, save for the tearfulness 

Of the clenched eyes, and the soul’s vast distress? 
Has she forgotten thus the old caress 
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That made our breath a quickened atmosphere 
That failed nigh unto swooning with the sheer 
Delight? Mine arms clutch now this earthen heap 
Sodden with tears that flow on ceaselessly 

As autumn rains the long, long, long nights Weep 

In memory of days that used to be,— 

Has she forgotten these? And, in her sleep, 

Has she forgotten me—forgotten me? 


III 


To-night, against my pillow, with shut eyes, 
I mean to weld our faces—through the dense 
Incalculable darkness make pretense 

That she has risen from her reveries 

To mate her dreams with mine in marriages 
Of mellow palms, smooth faces, and tense ease 
Of every longing nerve of indolence,— 

Lift from the grave her quiet lips, and stun 
My senses with her kisses—draw] the glee 

Of her glad mouth, full blithe and tenderly, 
Across mine own, forgetful if is done 

The old love’s awful dawn-time when said we, 
“To-day is ours!” ... Ah, Heaven! can it be 
She has forgotten me—forgotten me! 
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A Country Pathway 


I COME upon it suddenly, alone— 
A little pathway winding in the weeds 

That fringe the roadside; and with dreams my own, 
I wander as it leads. 


Full wistfully along the slender way, 

Through summer tan of freckled shade and shine, 
I take the path that leads me as it may— 

Its every choice is mine. 


A chipmunk, or a sudden-whirring quail, 
Is startled by my step as on I fare— 

A garter-snake across the dusty trail 
Glances and—is not there. 


Above the arching jimson-weeds flare twos 
And twos of sallow-yellow butterflies, 

Like blooms of lorn primroses blowing loose 
When autumn winds arise. 


The trail dips—dwindles—broadens then, and lifts 
Itself astride a cross-road dubiously, 

And, from the fennel marge beyond it, drifts 
Still onward, beckoning me. 
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And though it needs must lure me mile on mile 
Out of the public highway, still I go, 

My thoughts, far in advance in Indian-file, 
Allure me even so. 


Why, I am as a long-lost boy that went 
At dusk to bring the cattle to the bars, 

And was not found again, though Heaven lent 
His mother all the stars 


With which to seek him through that awful night. 
O years of nights as vain!—Stars never rise 

But well might miss their glitter in the light 
Of tears in mother-eyes! 


So—on, with quickened breaths, I follow still— 
My avant-courier must be obeyed! 

Thus am I led, and thus the path, at will, 
Invites me to invade 


A meadow’s precincts, where my daring guide 
Clambers the steps of an old-fashioned stile, 
And stumbles down again, the other side, 
To gambol there awhile 
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In pranks of hide-and-seek, as on ahead 
I see it running, while the clover-stalks 
Shake rosy fists at me, as though they said— 
“You dog our country-walks 


“And mutilate us with your walking-stick!— 
We will not suffer tamely what you do, 

And warn you at your peril—for we'll sic 
Our bumblebees on you!” 


But I smile back, in airy nonchalance,— 

The more determined on my wayward quest, 
As some bright memory a moment dawns 

A morning in my breast— 


Sending a thrill that hurries me along 
In faulty similes of childish skips, 

Enthused with lithe contortions of a song 
Performing on my lips. 


In wild meanderings o’er pasture wealth— 
Erratic wanderings through dead’ning-lands, 

Where sly old brambles, plucking me by stealth, 
Put berries in my hands: 
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Or the path climbs a boulder—wades a slough— 
Or, rollicking through buttercups and flags, 
Goes gaily dancing o’er a deep bayou 
On old tree-trunks and snags: 


Or, at the creek, leads o’er a limpid pool 
Upon a bridge the stream itself has made, 
With some Spring-freshet for the mighty tool 
That its foundation laid. 


I pause a moment here to bend and muse, 
With dreamy eyes, on my reflection, where 

A boat-backed bug drifts on a helpless cruise, 
Or wildly oars the air, 


As, dimly seen, the pirate of the brook— 

The pike, whose jaunty hulk denotes his speed— 
Swings pivoting about, with wary look 

Of low and cunning greed. 


Till, filled with other thought, I turn again 
To where the pathway enters in a realm 

Of lordly woodland, under sovereign reign 
Of towering oak and elm. 
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A puritanic quiet here reviles 

The almost whispered warble from the hedge, 
And takes a locust’s rasping voice and files 

The silence to an edge. 


In such a solitude my somber way 
Strays like a misanthrope within a gloom 
Of his own shadows—till the perfect day 
Bursts into sudden bloom, 


And crowns a long, declining stretch of space, 
Where King Corn’s armies lie with flags unfurled, 

And where the valley’s dint in Nature’s face 
Dimples a smiling world. 


And lo! through mists that may not be dispelled, 
I see an old farm homestead, as in dreams, 
Where, like a gem in costly setting held, 
The old log cabin gleams. 


O darling Pathway! lead me bravely on 
Adown your valley-way, and run before 

Among the roses crowding up the lawn 
And thronging at the door,— 
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And carry up the echo there that shall 
Arouse the drowsy dog, that he may bay 

The household out to greet the prodigal 
That wanders home to-day. 
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A Ditty of No Tone— 
Piped to the Spirit of John Keats 


Wout that my lips might pour out in thy praise 
A fitting melody—an air sublime,— 
A song sun-washed and draped in dreamy haze— 
The floss and velvet of luxurious rhyme: 
A lay wrought of warm languors, and o’er-brimmed 
With balminess, and fragrance of wild flowers 
Such as the droning bee ne’er wearies of— 
Such thoughts as might be hymned 
To thee from this midsummer land of ours 
Through shower and sunshine, blent for very love. 


Deep silences in woody aisles wherethrough 
Cool paths go loitering, and where the trill 
Of best-remembered birds hath something new 

In cadence for the hearing—lingering still 
Through all the open day that lies beyond; 
Reaches of pasture-lands, vine-wreathen oaks, 
Majestic still in pathos of decay;— 
The road—the wayside pond 
Wherein the dragon-fly an instant soaks 
His filmy wing-tips ere he flits away. 
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And I would pluck from out the dank, rich mould, 
Thick-shaded from the sun of noon, the long 
Lithe stalks of barley, topped with ruddy gold, 
And braid them in the meshes of my song; 
And with them I would tangle wheat and rye, 
And wisps of greenest grass the katydid 
Ere crept beneath the blades of, sulkily, 
As harvest-hands went by; 
And weave of all, as wildest fancy bid, 
A crown of mingled song and bloom for thee. 
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August 


fas DAY of torpor in the sullen heat 

Of Summer’s passion: In the sluggish stream 
The panting cattle lave their lazy feet, 

With drowsy eyes, and dream. 


Long since the winds have died, and in the sky 
There lives no cloud to hint of Nature’s grief; 
The sun glares ever like an evil eye, 
And withers flower and leaf. 


Upon the gleaming harvest-field remote 
The thresher lies deserted, like some old 

Dismantled galleon that hangs afloat 
Upon a sea of gold. 


The yearning cry of some bewildered bird 
Above an empty nest, and truant boys 
Along the river’s shady margin heard— 
A harmony of noise— 


A melody of wrangling voices blent 

With liquid laughter, and with rippling calls 
Of piping lips and trilling echoes sent 

To mimic waterfalls. 
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And through the hazy veil the atmosphere 

Has draped about the gleaming face of Day. 
The sifted glances of the sun appear 

In splinterings of spray. 


The dusty highway, like a cloud of dawn, 
Trails o’er the hillside, and the passer-by, 

A tired ghost in misty shroud, toils on 
His journey to the sky. 


And down across the valley’s drooping sweep, 
Withdrawn to farthest limit of the glade, 
The forest stands in silence, drinking deep 
Its purple wine of shade. 


The gossamer floats up on phantom wing; 
The sailor-vision voyages the skies 

And carries into chaos everything 
That freights the weary eyes: 


Till, throbbing on and on, the pulse of heat 
Increases—reaches—passes fever’s height, 

And Day sinks into slumber, cool and sweet, 
Within the arms of Night. 
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The Singer 


WuieE with Ambition’s hectic flame 
He wastes the midnight oil, 

And dreams, high-throned on heights of fame, 
To rest him from his toil,— 


Death’s Angel, like a vast eclipse, 
Above him spreads her wings, 

And fans the embers of his lips 
To ashes as he sings. 
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The Old Retired Sea-Captain 


re. old sea-captain has sailed the seas 
So long, that the waves at mirth, 

Or the waves gone wild, and the crests of these, 
Were as near playmates from birth: 

He has loved both the storm and the calm, because 
They seemed as his brothers twain,— 

The flapping sail was his soul’s applause, 
And his rapture, the roaring main. 


But now—like a battered hulk seems he, 
Cast high on a foreign strand, 

Though he feels “in port,” as it need must be, 
And the stay of a daughter’s hand— 

Yet ever the round of the listless hours,— 
His pipe, in the languid air— 

The grass, the trees, and the garden flowers, 
And the strange earth everywhere! 


And so betimes he is restless here 
In this little inland town, 

With never a wing in the atmosphere 
But the wind-mill’s, up and down; 
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His daughter’s home in this peaceful vale, 
And his grandchild ’twixt his knees— 
But never the hail of a passing sail, 
Nor the surge of the angry seas! 


He quits his pipe, and he snaps its neck— 
Would speak, though he coughs instead, 

Then paces the porch like a quarter-deck 
With a reeling mast o’erhead! 

Ho! the old sea-captain’s cheeks glow warm, 
And his eyes gleam grim and weird, 

As he mutters about, like a thunder-storm, 
In the cloud of his beetling beard. 
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At Utter Loaf 


AN afternoon as ripe with heat 
As might the golden pippin be 

With mellowness if at my feet 
It dropped now from the apple-tree 
My hammock swings in lazily. 


The boughs about me spread a shade 
That shields me from the sun, but weaves 
With breezy shuttles through the leaves 
Blue rifts of skies, to gleam and fade 
Upon the eyes that only see 
Just of themselves, all drowsily. 


Above me drifts the fallen skein 

Of some tired spider, looped and blown, 
As fragile as a strand of rain, 

Across the air, and upward thrown 

By breaths of hay-fields newly mown— 
So glimmering it is and fine, 
I doubt these drowsy eyes of mine. 


Far-off and faint as voices pent 

In mines, and heard from underground, 
Comes murmurs as of discontent, 

And clamorings of sullen sound 
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The city sends me, as, I guess, 
To vex me, though they do but bless 
Me in my drowsy fastnesses. 


I have no care. I only know 
My hammock hides and holds me here 
In lands of shade a prisoner: 
While lazily the breezes blow 
Light leaves of sunshine over me, 
And back and forth and to and fro 
I swing, enwrapped in some hushed glee, 
Smiling at all things drowsily. 
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Autumn 


As a harvester, at dusk, 

Faring down some woody trail 
Leading homeward through the musk 
Of May-apple and pawpaw, 
Hazel-bush, and spice and haw,— 
So comes Autumn, swart and hale, 
Drooped of frame and slow of stride, 
But withal an air of pride 

Looming up in stature far 

Higher than his shoulders are; 
Weary both in arm and limb, 

Yet the wholesome heart of him 
Sheer at rest and satisfied. 


Greet him as with glee of drums 
And glad cymbals, as he comes! 
Robe him fair, O Rain and Shine! 
He the Emperor—the King— 
Royal lord of everything 
Sagging Plenty’s granary floors 
And out-bulging all her doors; 
He the god of corn and wine, 
Honey, milk, and fruit and oil— 
Lord of feast, as lord of toil— 
Jocund host of yours and mine! 
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Ho! the revel of his laugh!— 
Half is sound of winds, and half 
Roar of ruddy blazes drawn 
Up the throats of chimneys wide, 
Circling which, from side to side, 
Faces—lit as by the Dawn, 

With her highest tintings on 
Tip of nose, and cheek and chin— 
Smile at some old fairy-tale 

Of enchanted lovers, in 

Silken gown and coat of mail, 
With a retinue of elves 

Merry as their very selves, 
Trooping ever, hand in hand, 
Down the dales of Wonderland. 


Then the glory of his song!— 
Lifting up his dreamy eyes— 
Singing haze across the skies; 
Singing clouds that trail along 
Towering tops of trees that seize 
Tufts of them to stanch the breeze; 
Singing slanted strands of rain 

In between the sky and earth, 

For the lyre to mate the mirth 
And the might of his refrain: 
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Singing southward-flying birds 
Down to us, and afterwards 
Singing them to flight again: 
Singing blushes to the cheeks. 
Of the leaves upon the trees— 
Singing on and changing these 
Into pallor, slowly wrought, 
Till the little, moaning creeks 
Bear them to their last farewell, 
As Elaine, the lovable, 

Was borne down to Lancelot.— 
Singing drip of tears, and then 
Drying them with smiles again. 


Singing apple, peach and grape, 
Into roundest, plumpest shape; 
Rosy ripeness to the face 

Of the pippin; and the grace 
Of the dainty stamin-tip 

To the hugh bulk of the pear, 
Pendant in the green caress 

Of the leaves, and glowing through 
With the tawny laziness 

Of the gold that Ophir knew,— 
Haply, too, within its rind 
Such a cleft as bees may find, 
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Bungling on it half aware, " 
And wherein to see them sip, 

Fancy lifts an oozy lip, 

And the singer’s falter there. 


Sweet as swallows swimming through 
Eddyings of dust and dew, 

Singing happy scenes of home 
Back to sight of eager eyes 

That have longed for them to come, 
Till their coming is surprise 

Uttered only by the rush 

Of quick tears and prayerful hush: 
Singing on, in clearer key, 

Hearty palms of you and me 

Into grasps that tingle still 
Rapturous, and ever will! 

Singing twank and twang of strings— 
Trill of flute and clarinet 

In a melody that rings 

Like the tunes we used to play, 

And our dreams are playing yet! 
Singing lovers, long astray, 

Each to each; and, sweeter things— 
Singing in their marriage-day, 

And a banquet holding all 

These delights for festival. 
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When Age Comes On 


When Age comes on!— 
The deepening dusk is where the dawn 
Once glittered splendid, and the dew, 
In honey-drips from red rose-lips, 
Was kissed away by me and you.— 
And now across the frosty lawn 
Black footprints trail, and Age comes on— 
And Age comes on! 
And biting wild-winds whistle through 
Our tattered hopes—and Age comes on! 


When Age comes on!— 
O tide of raptures, long withdrawn, 

Flow back in summer floods, and fling 
Here at our feet our childhood sweet, 

And all the songs we used to sing! ... 
Old loves, old friends—all dead and gone— 
Our old faith lost—and Age comes on— 

And Age comes on! 

Poor hearts! have we not anything 

But longings left when Age comes on? 
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The Poems Here at Home 


"THE Poems here at Home!—Who'll write ’em down, 
Jes’ as they air—in Country and in Town? 

Sowed thick as clods is ’crost the fields and lanes, 

Er these-ere little hop-toads when it rains!— 
Who'll “voice” ’em? as I heerd a feller say 

*At speechified on Freedom, tother day, 

And soared the Eagle tel, it peared to me, 

She wasn’t bigger’n a bumble-bee! 


Who'll sort ’em out and set °em down, says I, 
*At’s got a stiddy hand enough to try 

To do ’em jestice *thout a-foolin’ some, 

And headin’ facts off when they want to come?— 
‘ Who’s got the lovin’ eye, and heart, and brain 

To reco’nize ’at nothin’s made in vain— 

’At the Good Bein’ made the bees and birds 

And brutes first choice, and us-folks afterwards? 


What We want, as I sense it, in the line 

O’ poetry is somepin’ Yours and Mine— 
Somepin’ with live stock in it, and out-doors, 
And old crick-bottoms, snags, and sycamores: 
Putt weeds in—pizen-vines, and underbresh, 
As well as johnny-jump-ups, all so fresh 
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And sassy-like!—and groun’-squir’ls,—yes, and “We,” 
As sayin’ is,—“We, Us and Company!” 


Putt in old Nature’s sermonts,—them’s the best,— 
And ’casion’ly hang up a hornets’ nest 

*At boys ’at’s run away from school can git 

At handy-like—and let ’em tackle it! 

Let us be wrought on, of a truth, to feel 

Our proneness fer to hurt more than we heal, 
In ministratin’ to our vain delights— 
Fergittin’ even insec’s has their rights! 


No “Ladies’ Amaranth,” ner “Treasury” book— 

Ner “Night Thoughts,” nuther—ner no “Lally Rook”! 
We want some poetry ’at’s to Our taste, 

Made out o’ truck ’at’s jes’ a-goin’ to waste 

Cause smart folks thinks it’s altogether too 
Outrageous common—’cept fer me and you!— 
Which goes to argy, all sich poetry 

Is ’bliged to rest its hopes on You and Me. 
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When She Comes Home 


Wauen she comes home again! A thousand ways 
I fashion, to myself, the tenderness 

Of my glad welcome: I shall tremble—yes; 

And touch her, as when first in the old days 

I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 

Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet distress. 
Then silence: and the perfume of her dress: 

The room will sway a little, and a haze 

Cloy eyesight—soulsight, even—for a space; 

And tears—yes; and the ache here in the throat, 

To know that I so ill deserve the place 

Her arms make for me; and the sobbing note 

I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 

Again is hidden in the old embrace. 
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“| Nothin’ to Say 


Morin to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to 
say! 

Gyrls that’s in love, I’ve noticed, giner’ly ee their 
way! 

Yer mother did, afore you, when her folks objected to 
me— 

Yit here I am and here you air! and yer mother—where 
is she? 


You look lots like yer mother: purty much same in size; 

And about the same complected; and favor about the 
eyes: 

Like her, too, about livin’ here, because she couldn’t 
stay; 

It'll ’most seem like you was dead like her!—but I 
hain’t got nothin’ to say! 


She left you her little Bible—writ yer name acrost the 
page— 

And left her ear-bobs fer you, ef ever you come of 
age; 

I’ve alluz kep’ ’em and gyuarded ’em, but ef yer goin’ 
away— 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to say! 
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You don’t rickollect her, I reckon? No; you wasn’t a 
year old then! 

And now yer—how old air you? Wy, child, not 
“twenty”! When? 

And yer nex’ birthday’s in Aprile? and you want to 
git married that day? 

I wisht yer mother was livin’!—but I hain’t got nothin’ 
to say! 


Twenty year! and as good a gyrl as parent ever found! 

There’s a straw ketched on to yer dress there—I’ll bresh 
it off—turn round. 

(Her mother was jes’ twenty when us two run away.) 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to say! 
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. At “The Literary” 

ins 
Forxs in town, I reckon, thinks 
They git all the fun they air 
Runnin’ loose ’round!—but, ’y jinks! 
We’ got fun, and fun to spare, 
Right out here amongst the ash- 
And oak-timber ever’where! 
Some folks else kin cut a dash 
*Sides town-people, don’t fergit!— 
Specially in winter-time, 
When they’s snow, and roads is fit. 
In them circumstances I’m 
Resig-nated to my lot— 
Which putts me in mind o’ what 

’S called “The Literary.” 


Us folks in the country sees 

Lots o° fun!—Take spellin’-school; 
Er ole hoe-down jamborees; 

Er revivals; er ef you'll 

Tackle taffy-pullin’s you 

Kin git fun, and quite a few!— 
Same with huskin’s. But all these 
Kind o’ frolics they hain’t new 
By a hunderd year’ er two, 
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Cipher on it as you please! 
But Pll tell you what I jest 
Think walks over all the rest-— 
Anyway it suits me best,— 
That’s “The Literary.” 


First they started it—“’y gee!” 
Thinks-says-I, “this settle-ment 
’S gittin’ too high-toned fer me!” 
But when all begin to jine, 
And I heerd Izory went, 
I jest kind o’ drapped in line, 
Like you’ve seen some sandy, thin, 
Scrawny shoat putt fer the crick 
Down some pig-trail through the thick 
Spice-bresh, where the whole drove’s been 
Bout six weeks ’fore he gits in!— 
“Can’t tell nothin’,” I-says-ee, 
“Bout it tel you go and see 

Their blame ‘Literary’!” 


Very first night I was there 

I was ’p’inted to be what 

They call “Critic”—so’s a fair 
And square jedgment could be got 
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On the pieces ’at was read, 
And on the debate,—“Which air 
Most destructive element, 
Fire er worter?” Then they hed 
Compositions on “Content,” 
“Death,” and “Botany”; and Tomps 
He read one on “Dreenin’ Swamps” 
I p’nounced the boss, and said, 
“So fur, ’at’s the best thing read 

In yer ‘Literary’!” 


Then they sung some—tel I called 

Order, and got back ag’in 

In the critic’s cheer, and hauled 

All o’ the p’formers in:— 

Mandy Brizendine read one 

I fergit; and Doc’s was “Thought”; 

And Sarepty’s, hern was “None 

Air Denied ’at Knocks”; and Daut— 

Fayette Strawnse’s little niece— 

She got up and spoke a piece: 

Then Izory she read hern— 

“Best thing in the whole concern,” 

I-says-ee; “now le’ ’s adjourn 
This-here ‘Literary’!” 
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They was some contendin’—yit 
We broke up in harmony. 
Road outside as white as grit, 
And as slick as slick could be!— 
I'd fetched ’Zory in my sleigh,— 
And I had a heap to say, 
Drivin’ back—in fact, I driv 
*Way around the old north way, 
Where the Daubenspeckses live. 
*Zory allus—fore that night— 
Never ’peared to feel jest right 
In my company.—You see, 
On’y thing on earth saved me 
Was that “Literary”! 
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Down to the Capital 


> 

I BE’N down to the Capital at Washington, D. C., 

Where Congerss meets and passes on the pensions ort 
to be 

Allowed to old one-legged chaps, like me, ’at sence the 
war 

Don’t wear their pants in pairs at all—and yit how 
proud we are! 


Old Flukens, from our deestrick, jes’ turned in and 
tuck and made 

Me stay with him whilse I was there; and longer ’at I 
stayed 

The more I kep’ a-wantin’ jes’ to kind o’ git away, 

And yit a-feelin’ sociabler with Flukens ever’ day. 


You see I'd got the idy—and I guess most folks 
agrees— 

’At men as rich as him, you know, kin do jes’ what they 
please; 

A man worth stacks o’ money, and a Congerssman and 
all, 

And livin’ in a buildin’ bigger’n Masonic Hall! 
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Now mind, I’m not a-faultin’ Fluke—he made his 
money square: 

We both was Forty-niners, and both bu’sted gettin’ 
there; 

I weakened and onwindlassed, and he stuck and stayed 
and made 

His millions; don’t know what I’m worth untel my pen- 
sion’s paid. 


But I was goin’ to tell you—er a-ruther goin’ to try 

To tell you how he’s livin’ now: gas burnin’ mighty 
nigh 

In ever’ room about the house; and ever’ night about, 

Some blame reception goin’ on, and money goin’ out. 


They’s people there from all the world—jes’ ever’ kind 
’at lives, 

Injuns and all! and Senaters, and Ripresentatives; 

And girls, you know, jes’ dressed in gauze and roses I 
declare, 

And even old men shamblin’ round and a-waltzin’ with 
"em there! 


And bands a-tootin’ circus-tunes, way in some other 
room 


Jes’ chokin’ full o’ hothouse plants and pinies and per- 


fume; 
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And fountains, squirtin’ stiddy all the time; and statutes, 
made 

Out o’ puore marble, ’peared-like, sneakin’ round there 
in the shade. 


And Fluke he coaxed and begged and pled with me to 
take a hand 

And sashay in amongst ’em—crutch and all, you under- 
stand; 

But when I said how tired I was, and made fer open 
air, 

He follered, and tel five o’clock we set a-talkin’ there. 


“My God!” says he—Fluke says to me. “I’m tireder’n 
you; 

Don’t putt up yer tobacker tel you give a man a 
chew. 

Set back a leetle furder in the shadder—that’ll do; 

I’m tireder’n you, old man; I’m tireder’n you. 


“You see that-air old dome,” says he, “humped up 
ag’inst the sky? 

It’s grand, first time you see it; but it changes, by and 
by, 

And then it stays jes’ thataway—jes’ anchored high and 
dry 

Betwixt the sky up yender and the achin’ of yer eye. 
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“Night’s purty; not so purty, though, as what it ust to 
be 

When my first wife was livin’. You remember her?” 
says he. 

I nodded-like, and Fluke went on, “I wonder now ef 
she 

Knows where I am—and what I am—and what I ust to 


ber 


“That band in there!—I ust to think ’at music couldn’t 
wear 

A feller out the way it does; but that ain’t music there— 

That’s jes’ a’ imitation, and like everthing, I swear, 

I hear, er see, er tetch, er taste, er tackle anywhere! 


“It’s all jes’ artificial, this-ere high-priced life of ours; 

The theory, z¢’s sweet enough, tel it saps down and 
sours. 

They’s no home left, ner ties o” home about it. By the 
powers, | 

The whole thing’s artificialer’n artificial flowers! 


“And all I want, and could lay down and sob fer, is to 
know. 
The homely things of homely life; fer instance, jes’ to 
go 
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And set down by the kitchen stove—Lord! that ’u’d rest 
me so,— 

Jes’ set there, like I ust to do, and laugh and joke, you 
know. 


“Jes’ set there, like I ust to do,” says Fluke, a-startin’ in, 

’Peared-like, to say the whole thing over to hisse’f ag’in; 

Then stopped and turned, and kind o’ coughed, and 
stooped and fumbled fer 


Somepin’ o’ ’nuther in the grass—I guess his handker- 
cher. 


Well, sence I’m back from Washington, where I left 
Fluke a-still 

A-leggin’ fer me, heart and soul, on that-air pension bill, 

I’ve half-way struck the notion, when I think o’ wealth 
and sich, 

They’s nothin’ much patheticker’n jes’ a-bein’ rich! 
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The Old Man and Jim 


OLp man never had much to say— 
’Ceptin’ to Jim,— 
And Jim was the wildest boy he had— 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Never heerd him speak but once 
Er twice in my life,—and first time was 
When the army broke out, and Jim he went, 
The old man backin’ him, fer three months; 
And all ’at I heerd the old man say 
Was, jes’ as we turned to start away,— 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


*Peared-like, he was more satisfied 
Jes’ lookin’ at Jim 
And likin’ him all to hisse’f-like, see ?— 
Cause he was jes’ wrapped up in him! 
And over and over I mind the day 
The old man come and stood round in the way 
While we was drillin’, a-watchin’ Jim— 
And down at the deepo a-heerin’ him say, 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 
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Never was nothin’ about the farm 
Disting’ished Jim; 
Neighbors all ust to wonder why 
The old man peared wrapped up in him: 
But when Capt. Biggler he writ back 
*At Jim was the bravest boy we had 
In the whole dern rigiment, white er black, 
And his fightin’ good as his farmin’ bad— 
’At he had led, with a bullet clean 
Bored through his thigh, and carried the flag 
Through the bloodiest battle you ever seen,— 
The old man wound up a letter to him 
*At Cap. read to us, ’at said: “Tell Jim 
Good-by, 
And take keer of hisse’f.” 


Jim come home jes’ long enough 
To take the whim 
’At he’d like to go back in the calvery— 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Jim “lowed ’at he’d had sich luck afore, 
Guessed he’d tackle her three years more. 
And the old man give him a colt he’d raised, 
And follered him over to Camp Ben Wade, 
And laid around fer a week er so, 
Watchin’ Jim on dress-parade— 
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Tel finally he rid away, 
And last he heerd was the old man say,— 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Tuk the papers, the old man did, 

A-watchin’ fer Jim— 
Fully believin’ he’d make his mark 

Some way—jes’ wrapped up in him!— 
And many a time the word ’u’d come 
*At stirred him up like the tap of a drum— 
At Petersburg, fer instunce, where 
Jim rid right into their cannons there, 
And tuk ’em, and p'inted ’em t’other way, 
And socked it home to the boys in gray 
As they scooted fer timber, and on and on— 
Jim a lieutenant, and one arm gone, 


And the old man’s words in his mind all day,— 


“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Think of a private, now, perhaps, 
We'll say like Jim, 

*At’s clumb clean up to the shoulder-straps— 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
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Think of him—with the war plum’ through, 
And the glorious old Red-White-and-Blue 
A-laughin’ the news down over Jim, 
And the old man, bendin’ over him— 
The surgeon turnin’ away with tears 
*At hadn’t leaked fer years and years, 
As the hand of the dyin’ boy clung to 
His father’s, the old voice in his ears,— 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 
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Thoughts on the Late War 


I WAS for Union—you, ag’in’ it. 
Pears like, to me, each side was winner 
Lookin’ at now and all ’at’s in it. 

Le’ ’s go to dinner. 


Le’ ’s kind o’ jes’ set down together 

And do some pardnership forgittin’-— 

Talk, say, for instunce, *bout the weather, 
Or somepin’ fittin’. 


The war, you know, ’s all done and ended, 

And ain’t changed no p’ints o’ the compass; 

Both North and South the health’s jes’ splendid 
As ’fore the rumpus. 


The old farms and the old plantations 
Still ockipies the’r old positions. 
Le’ ’s git back to old situations 

And old ambitions, 


Le’ ’s let up on this blame’, infernal 

Tongue-lashin’ and lap-jacket vauntin’, 

And git back home to the eternal 
Ca’m we're a-wantin’. 
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Peace kind o’ sort 0’ suits my diet— 

When women does my cookin’ for me; 

Ther’ wasn’t overly much pie et 
Durin’ the army. 
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Our Hired Girl 


QO) ug hited gil, she’s Latabuth Ann, 
An’ she can cook best things to eat! 
She ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 
An’ pours in somepin’ ’at’s good and sweet; 
An’ nen she salts it all on top 
With cinnamon; an’ nen she'll stop 
An’ stoop an’ slide it, ist as slow, 
In th’ old cook-stove, so’s *twon’t slop 
An’ git all spilled; nen bakes it, so 
It’s custard pie, first thing you know! 
An’ nen she’ll say: 
“Clear out o’ my way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play! — 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child, run! 
Er I cain’t git no cookin’ done!” 


When our hired girl ’tends like she’s mad, 
An’ says folks got to walk the chalk 
When she’s around, er wisht they had, 
I play out on our porch an’ talk 
To Th’ Raggedy Man ’at mows our lawn; 
An’ he says “Whew!” an’ nen leans on 
His old crook-scythe, and blinks his eyes 
An’ sniffs all round an’ says, “I swawn! 
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Ef my old nose don’t tell me lies, 

It ’pears like I smell custard-pies!” 
An’ nen he'll say, 

“Clear out o’ my way! 

They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child, run! 
Er she cain’t git no cookin’ done!” 


Wunst our hired girl, when she 
Got the supper, an’ we all et, 
An’ it was night, an’ Ma an’ me 
An’ Pa went wher’ the “Social” met,— 
An’ nen when we come home, an’ see 
A light in the kitchen-door, an’ we 
Heerd a maccordeun, Pa says “Lan’- 
O’-Gracious! who can her beau be?” 
An’ I marched in, an, "Lizabuth Ann 
Wuz parchin’ corn fer The Raggedy Man! 
Better say 
“Clear out o’ the way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play! 
Take the hint, an’ run, child, run! 
Er we cain’t git no courtin’ done!” 
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The Raggedy Man 


OvrHe Raggedy Man! He works fer Pa; 

An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw! 

He comes to our house every day, 

An’ waters the horses, an’ feeds ’em hay; 

An’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ist laugh 

When he drives out our little old wobble-ly calf; 

An’ nen—ef our hired girl says he can— 

He milks the cow fer *Lizabuth Ann.— 

_ Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy Man? 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


W’y, the Raggedy Man—he’s ist so good, 

He splits the kindlin’ an’ chops the wood; 

An’ nen he spades in our garden, too, 

An’ does most things ’at Joys can’t do.— 

He clumbed clean up in our big tree 

An’ shooked a’ apple down fer me— 

Ar’ ’nother ’n’, too, fer "Lizabuth Ann— 

An’ ’nother ’n’, too, fer The Raggedy Man.— 
Ain’t he a’ awful kind Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ The Raggedy Man one time say he 
Pick’ roast’? rambos from a’ orchurd-tree, 
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An’ et em—all ist roast’ an’ hot!— 
An’ it’s so, too!—’cause a corn-crib got 
Afire one time an’ all burn down 
On “The Smoot Farm,” ’bout four mile from town— 
On “The Smoot Farm”! Yes—an’ the hired han’ 
*At worked there nen ’uz The Raggedy Man!— 

Ain’t he the beatin’est Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


The Raggedy Man’s so good an’ kind 

He'll be our “horsey,” an’ “haw” an’ mind 

Ever’thing ’at you make him do— 

An’ won’t run off—'less you want him to! 

I drived him wunst way down our lane 

An’ he got skeered, when it ’menced to rain, 

An’ ist rared up an’ squealed and run 

Purt’ nigh away!—an’ it’s all in fun! 

Nen he skeered ag’in at a’ old tin can... 
Whoa! y’ old runaway Raggedy Man! 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ The Raggedy Man, he knows most rhymes, 
An’ tells ’em, ef I be good, sometimes: 

Knows ’bout Giunts, an’ Griffuns, an’ Elves, 

An’ the Squidgicum-Squees ’at swallers the’rselves! 
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An’, wite by the pump in our pasture-lot, 
He showed me the hole ’at the Wunks is got, 
’At lives way deep in the ground, an’ can 
Turn into me, er "Lizabuth Ann! 
Er Ma, er Pa, er The Raggedy Man! 
Ain’t he a funny old Raggedy Man? 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ wunst, when The Raggedy Man come late, 

An’ pigs ist root’ thue the garden-gate, 

He ’tend like the pigs ’uz bears an’ said, 

“Old Bear-shooter’ll shoot ’em dead!” 

An’ race’ an’ chase’ ’em, an’ they'd ist run 

When he pint his hoe at ’em like it’s a gun 

An’ go “Bang!—Bang!” nen ’tend he stan’ 

An’ load up his gun ag’in! Raggedy Man! 

He’s an old Bear-shooter Raggedy Man! 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ simetimes The Raggedy Man lets on 
We're little prince-children, an’ old King’s gone 
To git more money, an’ lef’ us there— 

And Robbers is ist thick ever’where; 

An’ nen—ef we all won’t cry, fer shore— 
The Raggedy Man he’ll come and “’splore 
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The Castul-halls,” an’ steal the “gold”— 
An’ steal us, too, an’ grab an’ hold 
An’ pack us off to his old “Cave” !—An’ 
Haymow’s the “cave” o’ The Raggedy Man!— 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


The Raggedy Man—one time, when he 

~ Wuz makin’ a little bow-’n’-orry fer me, 

Says “When you're big like your Pa is, 

Air you go’ to keep a fine store like his— 

An’ be a rich merchunt—an’ wear fine clothes?— 

Er what air you go’ to be, goodness knows?” 

An’ nen he laughed at ’Lizabuth Ann, 

An’ I says “’M go’ to be a Raggedy Man!— 
I’m ist go’ to be a nice Raggedy Man!” 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 
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Fessler’s Bees 


“TAaLKIN’ ’bout yer bees,” says Ike, 
Speakin’ slow and ser’ous-like, 
“D’ ever tell you "bout old “Bee’-— 
Old ‘Bee’ Fessler?” Ike-says-he! 
“Might call him a bee-expert, 
When it come to handlin’ bees,— 
Roll the sleeves up of his shirt 
And wade in amongst the trees 
Where a swarm ’u’d settle, and— 
Blam’est man on top of dirt! 
Rake ’em with his naked hand 
Right back in the hive ag’in, 

Jes’ as easy as you please! 

Nary bee ’at split the breeze 
Ever jabbed a stinger in 

Old ‘Bee’ Fessler—jes’ in fun, 
Er in airnest—nary one!— 
Couldn’t agg one on to, nuther, 
Ary one way er the other! 


“Old ‘Bee’ Fessler,” Ike says-he, 
“Made a speshyality 
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Jes’ o° bees; and built a shed— 

Len’th about a half a mild! 

Had about a thousan’ head 

O’ hives, I reckon—tame and wild! 
Durndest buzzin’ ever wuz— 

Wuss’n telegraph-poles does 

When they’re sockin’ home the news 
Tight as they kin let ’er loose! 
Visitors rag out and come 

Clean from town to hear °em hum, 
And stop at the kivered ‘bridge; 

But wuz some ’u’d cross the ridge 
Allus, and go clos’ter—so’s 

They could see ’em hum, I s’pose! 
*Peared-like strangers down that track 
Allus met folks comin’ back 

Lookin’ extry fat and hearty 

Fer a city picnic party! 


“Fore he went to Floridy, 

Old ‘Bee’ Fessler,” Ike says-he— 

“Old ‘Bee’ Fessler couldn’t bide 
Children on his place,” says Ike. 
“Yit, fer all, they'd climb inside 

And tromp round there, keerless-like, 
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In their bare feet. ‘Bee’ could tell 
Ev'ry town-boy by his yell— 

So’s ’at when they bounced the fence, 
Didn’t make no difference! 

He'd jes’ git down on one knee 

In the grass and pat the bee!— 
And, ef ’t ’adn’t stayed stuck in, 
Fess’ ’u’d set the sting ag’in, 

“N’ potter off, and wait around 

Fer the old famillyer sound. 

Allus boys there, more or less, 
Scootin’ round the premises! 
‘When the buckwheat wuz in bloom, 
‘Lawzy! how them bees ’u’d boom 
Round the boys ’at crossed that way 
Fer the crick on Saturday! 

‘Never seemed to me su’prisin’ 

*At the sting o’ bees ’uz p’izin! 


““°Fore he went to Floridy,” 

Tke says, “nothin’ ’bout a bee 

"At old Fessler didn’t know,— 

'W’y, it jes’ peared-like ’at he 

Knowed their language, high and low: 
‘Claimed he told jes’ by their buzz 
What their wants and wishes wuz! 
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Peek in them-air little holes 

Round the porches o’ the hive— 

Drat their pesky little souls!— 

Could ’a’ skinned the man alive! 

Bore right in there with his thumb, 
And squat down and scrape the gum 
Outen ev’ry hole, and blow 

’N’ bresh the crumbs off, don’t you know! 
Take the roof off, and slide back 
Them-air glass concerns they pack 

Full o’ honey, and jes’ lean 

’N’ grabble ’mongst ’em fer the queen!— 
Fetch her out and show you to her— 

Jes’, you might say, interview her! 


“Year er two,” says Ike, says-he, 
“Fore he went to Floridy, 
Fessler struck the theory, 
Honey was the same as love— 
You could make it day and night: 
Said them bees o’ his could be 
Got jes’ twic’t the work out of 
Ef a feller managed right. 

He contended ef bees found 
Blossoms all the year around, 
He could git ’em down at once 
To work all the winter months 
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Same as summer. So, one fall, 
When their summer’s work wuz done, 
‘Bee’ turns in and robs ’em all; 
Loads the hives then, one by one, 
On the cyars, and ’lowed he’d see 
Ef bees loafed in Floridy! 
Said he bet he’d know the reason 
Ef his didn’t work that season! 


“And,” says Ike, “it’s jes’,” says-he, 
“Like old Fessler says to me: 

‘Any man kin fool a Jee, 

Git him down in Floridy!’ 

’Peared at fust, as old ‘Bee’ said, 
Fer to kind o’ turn their head 

Fer a spell; but, bless you! they 
Didn’t lose a half a day 
Altogether!—Jes’ lit in 

Them-air tropics, and them-air 
Cacktusses a-ripen-nin’, 

"N’ magnolyers, and sweet-peas, 
*"N’ ’simmon and pineapple trees, 
"N’ ripe bananers, here and there, 
"N’ dates a-danglin’ in the breeze, 
"N’ figs and reezins ev’rywhere, 
All waitin’ jes’ fer Fessler’s bees! 
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’"N’ Fessler’s bees, with gaumy wings, 
A-gittin’ down and whoopin’ things!—. 
Fessler kind o’ overseein’ 

"Em, and sort o° ‘hee-o-heein’!’ 


“Fore he went to Floridy, 

Old ‘Bee’ Fessler,” Ike says-he, 
“Wuzn’t counted, jes’ to say, 

Mean er or’n’ry anyway; 

On’y ev’ry ’tarnel dime 

"At ’u’d pass him on the road 

He’d ketch up with, ev’ry time; 
And no mortal ever knowed 

Him to spend a copper cent— 
’Less on some fool-speriment 

With them dees—like that-un he 
Played on ’em in Floridy. 

Fess’, of course, he tuck his ease, 
But ’twuz Silious on the bees! 
Sweat, you know, ’u’d jes’ stand out 
On their forreds—pant and groan, 
And grunt round and limp about!— 
And old ‘Bee,’ o’ course, a-knowin’ 
*Twuzn’t no fair shake to play 

On them pore dumb insecks, ner 
To abuse ’em thataway. 

Bees has rights, I’m here to say, 
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And that’s all they ast him fer! 
Man as mean as that, jes’ ’pears, 
Could ’a’ worked bees on the sheers! 
Cleared big money—well, I guess, 
“Bee’ shipped honey, more er less, 
Into ev’ry state, perhaps, 

Ever putt down in the maps! 


“But by time he fetched ’em back 

In the spring ag’in,” says Ike, 

“They wuz actin’ s’picious-like: 

Though they peared to lost the track 

O’ ev’rything they saw er heard, 

They’d lay round the porch, and gap’ 

At their shadders in the sun, 

Do-less like, ontel some bird 

Suddently ’wd maybe drap 

In a bloomin’ churry tree, 

Twitterin’ a tune ’at run 

In their minds familiously! 

They’d revive up, kind o’, then, 

Like they argied: “Well, it’s be’n 

The most longest summer we 

Ever saw er want to see! 

Must be right, though, er Old “Bee” 

’"U'd notify us!’ they says-ee; 

And they’d sort o’ square their chin 
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And git down to work ag’in— 
Moanin’ round their honey-makin’, 
Kind o’ like their head was achin’. 
Tetchin’ fer to see how they 
Trusted Fessler thataway— 

Him a-lazin’ round, and smirkin’ 
To hisse’f to see °em workin’! 


“But old ‘Bee,’” says Ike, says-he,— 
“Now where is he? Where’s he gone? 
Where’s the head he helt so free? 
Where’s his pride and vanity? 
What’s his hopes a-restin’ on?— 
Never knowed a man,” says Ike, 
“Take advantage of a bee, 

*At affliction didn’t strike 

Round in that vicinity! 

Sinners allus suffers some, 

And old Fessler’s reck’nin’ come! 
That-air man to-day is jes’ 

Like the grass ’at Scriptur’ says 
Cometh up, and then turns in 

And jes’ gits cut down ag’in! 

Old ‘Bee’ Fessler,” Ike says-he, 
“Says, last fall, says he to me— 

‘Ike,’ says he, ‘them bees has jes’ 
Ciphered out my or’n’riness! 
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Nary bee in ary swarm, 

On the whole endurin’ farm 
Won't have nothin’ more to do — 
With a man as mean as I’ve 

Be’n to them, last year er two! 
Nary bee in ary hive 

But’ll turn his face away, 

Like they ort, whenever they 

Hear my footprints drawin’ nigh!’ 
And old ‘Bee,’ he’d sort o’ shy 
Round oneasy in his cheer, 

Wipe his eyes, and yit the sap, 
Spite o’ all, wd haf’ to drap, 

As he wound up: ‘Wouldn’t keer 
Quite so much ef they’d jes’ light 
In and settle things up right, 

Like they ort; but—blame the thing!— 
’Pears-like they won't even sting! 
Pepper me, the way I felt, 

And Id thank ’em, ev’ry welt!’ 
And as miz’able and mean 

As ‘Bee’ looked, ef you’d ’a’ seen 
Them-air hungry eyes,” says Ike, 
“You'd fergive him, more’n like. 


“Wisht you had ’a’ knowed old ‘Bee’ 
Fore he went to Floridy!” 
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“The Little Man in the Tin-shop” 


Wren I was a little boy, long ago, 
And spoke of the theatre as the “show,” 
The first one that I went to see, 
Mother’s brother it was took me— 
(My uncle, of course, though he seemed to be - 
Only a boy—I loved him so!) 
And ah, how pleasant he made it all! 
And the things he knew that J should know!— 
The stage, the “drop,” and the frescoed wall; 
The sudden flash of the lights; and oh, 
The orchestra, with its melody, 
And the lilt and jingle and jubilee 
Of “The Little Man in the Tin-shop!” 


For Uncle showed me the “Leader” there, 

With his pale, bleak forehead and long, black hair; 
Showed me the “Second,” and “Cello,” and “Bass,” 
And the “B-Flat,” pouting and puffing his face 

At the little end of the horn he blew 

Silvery bubbles of music through; 

And he coined me names of them, each in turn, 
Some comical name that I laughed to learn, 

Clean on down to the last and best,— 

The lively little man, never at rest, 
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Who hides away at the end of the string, 
And tinkers and plays on everything,— 
That’s “The Little Man in the Tin-shop!” 


Raking a drum like a rattle of hail, 
Clinking a cymbal or castanet; 
Chirping a twitter or sending a wail 
Through a piccolo that thrills me yet; 
Reeling ripples of riotous bells, 
And tipsy tinkles of triangles— 
Wrangled and tangled in skeins of sound 
Till it seemed that my very soul spun round, 
As I leaned, in a breathless joy, toward my 
Radiant uncle, who snapped his eye 
And said, with the courtliest wave of his hand, 
“Why, that little master of all the band 

Is The Little Man in the Tin-shop! 


“And I’ve heard Verdi, the Wonderful, 
And Paganini, and Ole Bull, 

Mozart, Handel, and Mendelssohn, 
And fair Parepa, whose matchless tone 
Karl, her master, with magic bow, 

Blent with the angels’, and held her so 
Tranced till the rapturous Infinite— 
And I’ve heard arias, faint and low, 
From many an operatic light 
Glimmering on my swimming sight 
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Dimmer and dimmer, until, at last, 
I still sit, holding my roses fast 
For The Little Man in the Tin-shop.” 


Oho! my Little Man, joy to you— 

And yours—and theirs—your lifetime through! 

Though I’ve heard melodies, boy and man, 

Since first the “show” of my life began, 

Never yet have I listened to 

Sadder, madder, or gladder glees 

Than your unharmonied harmonies; 

For yours is the music that appeals 

To all the fervor the boy’s heart feels— 

All his glories, his wildest cheers, 

His bravest hopes, and his brightest tears; 

And so, with his first bouquet, he kneels 
To “The Little Man in the Tin-shop.” 
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The Fishing Party 


W onsr we went a-fishin—Me 
An’ my Pa an’ Ma all three, 

When they wuz a pic-nic, ’way 

Out to Hanch’s Woods, one day. 


An’ they wuz a crick out there, 
Where the fishes is, an’ where 
Little boys ’taint big an’ strong, 
Better have their folks along! 


My Pa he ist fished an’ fished! 
An’ my Ma she said she wished 
Me an’ her was home; an’ Pa 

Said he wished so worse’n Ma. 


Pa said ef you talk, er say 
Anything, er sneeze, er play, 
Hain’t no fish, alive er dead, 
Ever go’ to bite! he said. 


Purt’ nigh dark in town when we 
Got back home; an’ Ma says she, 
Now she'll have a fish fer shore! 
An’ she buyed one at the store. 
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Nen at supper, Pa he won’t 

Eat no fish, an’ says he don’t 

Like ’em.—An’ he pounded me 

When I choked! . . . Ma, didn’t he? 
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Song of the Bullet 


Ir whizzed and whistled along the blurred 
And red-blent ranks; and it nicked the star 
Of an epaulette, as it snarled the word— 
War! 


On it sped—and the lifted wrist 
Of the ensign-bearer stung, and straight 


Dropped at his side as the word was hissed— 
Hate! 


On went the missile—smoothed the blue 
Of a jaunty cap and the curls thereof, 
Cooing, soft as a dove might do— 
Love! 


Sang!—sang on!—sang hate—sang war— 
Sang love, in sooth, till it needs must cease, 
Hushed in the heart it was questing for.— 
Peace! 
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The Boy Lives on Our Farm 


Tue Boy lives on our Farm, he’s not 
Afeard o’ horses none! 

An’ he can make ’em lope, er trot, 
Er rack, er pace, er run. 

Sometimes he drives two horses, when 
He comes to town an’ brings 

A wagon-full o’ ’taters nen, 
An’ roastin’-ears an’ things. 


Two horses is “a team,” he says,— 
An’ when you drive er hitch, 

The right-un’s a “near-horse,” I guess, 
Er “off’—I don’t know which.— 

The Boy lives on our Farm, he told 
Me, too, ’at he can see, 

By lookin’ at their teeth, how old 
A horse is, toa T! 


I'd be the gladdest boy alive 
Ef I knowed much as that, 

An’ could stand up like him an’ drive, 
An’ ist push back my hat, 

Like he comes skallyhootin’ through 
Our alley, with one arm 

A-wavin’ Fare-ye-well! to you— 
The Boy lives on our Farm! 
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Old John Henry 


Op John’s jes’ made o’ the commonest stuff— 
Old John Henry— 

He’s tough, I reckon,—but none too tough— 

Too tough though’s better than not enough! 
Says old John Henry. 

He does his best, and when his best’s bad, 

He don’t fret none, ner he don’t git sad— 

He simply ’lows it’s the best he had: 
Old John Henry! 


His doctern’s jes’ o’ the plainest brand— 
Old John Henry— 
A smilin’ face and a hearty hand 
*S religen ’at all folks understand, 
Says old John Henry. 
He’s stove up some with the rhumatiz, 
And they hain’t no shine on them shoes o’ his, . 
And his hair hain’t cut—but his eye-teeth is: 
Old John Henry! 


He feeds hisse’f when the stock’s all fed— 

Old John Henry— 
And sleeps like a babe when he goes to bed— 
And dreams o’ Heaven and home-made bread, 
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Says old John Henry. 

He hain’t refined as he’d ort to be 

To fit the statutes o poetry, 

Ner his clothes don’t fit him—but he fits me: 
Old John Henry! 
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A Man by the Name of Bolus 


A MAN by the name of Bolus—(all ’at we'll ever 
know 

Of the stranger’s name, I reckon—and I’m kind o’ 
glad it’s so!)— 

Got off here, Christmas morning, looked ’round the 
town, and then 

Kind o’ sized up the folks, I guess, and—went away 
again! 


The fac’s is, this man Bolus got “run in,” Christmas-day; 

The town turned out to see it, and cheered, and blocked 
the way; 

And they dragged him ’fore the Mayor—fer he couldn’t 
er wouldn’t walk— 

And socked him down fer trial—though he couldn’t 
er wouldn’t talk! 


Drunk? They was no doubt of it!—W’y, the marshal 
of the town 

Laughed and testified ’at he fell up-stairs ’stid 0’ down! 

This man by the name of Bolus?—W’y, he even drapped 
his jaw 

And snored on through his “hearin’”—drunk as you 
ever saw! 
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One feller spit in his boot-leg, and another ’n’ drapped 
a small 

Little chunk o’ ice down his collar,—but he didn’t wake 
at all! 

And they all nearly split when his Honor said, in one 
of his witty ways, 

To “chalk it down fer him, ‘Called away—be back in 
thirty days!’ ” 


That’s where this man named Bolus slid, kind o” like in 
a fit, 

Flat on the floor; and—drat my ears! I hear ’em a- 
laughin’ yit! 

Somebody fetched Doc Sifers from jes’ acrost the 
hall— 

And all Doc said was, “Morphine! We're too late!” and 
that’s all! 


That’s how they found his name out—piece of a letter 
’at read: 

“Your wife has lost her reason, and little Nathan’s : 
dead— 

Come ef you kin,—fergive Aer—but, Bolus, as fer 
me, 

This hour I send a bullet through where my heart ort to 
be!” 
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Man by the name of Bolus!—As his revilers broke 

Fer the open air, peared like, to me, I heerd a voice ’at 
spoke— 

Man by the name of Bolus! git up from where you lay— 

Git up and smile white at’em, with your hands crossed 
thataway! 
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Bereaved 


Ler me come in where you sit weeping,—ay, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 

I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands you used 
To kiss.—Such arms—such hands I never knew. 

May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some thing, 
Between the tears, that would be comforting,— 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 

Who have no child to die. 
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Armazindy 


A RMAZINDY ;—fambily name 
Ballenger,—you'll find the same, 
As her daddy answered it, 

In the old War-rickords yit,— 
And, like him, she’s airnt the good 
Will o’ all the neighberhood.— 
Name ain’t down in History,— 
But, i jucks! it ort to be! 


Folks is got respec’ fer her— 
Armazindy Ballenger!— 

*Specially the ones ’at knows 

Fac’s o’ how her story goes 

From the start:—Her father blowed 
Up—eternally furloughed— 

When the old “Sultana” bu’st, 

And sich men wuz needed wusst.— 
Armazindy, *bout fourteen- 
Year-old then—and thin and lean 
As a killdee,—but my lal— 
Blamedest nerve you ever saw! 
The girl’s mother’d allus be’n 
Sickly—wuz consumpted when 
Word came ’bout her husband.—So 
Folks perdicted she’d soon go— 
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(Kind o’ grief J understand, 
Losin’ my companion,—and 
Still a widower—and still 
Hinted at, like neighbers will!) 
So, app inted, as folks said, 
Ballenger a-bein’ dead, 
Widder, ’peared-like, gradjully, 
Jes’ grieved after him tel she 
Died, nex’ Aprile wuz a year,— 
And, in Armazindy’s keer 
Leavin’ the two twins, as well 
As her pore old miz’able 
Old-maid aunty ’at had be’n 
Struck with palsy, and wuz then 
Jes’ a he’pless charge on her— 
Armazindy Ballenger. 


Jevver watch a primrose bout 
Minute ’fore it blossoms out— 
Kind o’ loosen-like, and blow 
Up its muscles, don’t you know, 
And, all suddent, bu’st and bloom 
Out life-size ?>—Well, I persume 
’At’s the only measure I 

Kin size Armazindy by!— 

Jes’ a child, one minute,—nex’, 
Woman-grown, in all respec’s 
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ALY 


And intents and purposuz— 
’At’s what Armazindy wuz! 


Jes’ a child, I tell ye! Yit 

She made things git up and git 
Round that little farm o’ hern!— 
Shouldered all the whole concern;— 
Feed the stock, and milk the cows— 
Run the farm and run the house!— 
Only thing she didn’t do 

Wuz to plow and harvest too— 

But the house and childern took 
Lots o’ keer—and had to look 

After her old fittified 
Grand-aunt.—Lord! ye could ’a’ cried, 
Seein’ Armazindy smile, 

’Peared-like, sweeter all the while! 
And I’ve heerd her laugh and say:— 
“Jes’ afore Pap marched away, 

He says ‘I depend on you, 
Armazindy, come what may— 

You must be a Soldier, too!’ ” 


Neighbers, from the fust, ’ud come— 
And she’d Jez em help her some— 
“Thanky, ma’am!” and “Thanky, sir!” 
But no charity fer her!]— 
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“She could raise the means to pay 
Fer her farm-hands ever’ day 

Sich wuz needed!”—And she could— 
In cash-money jes’ as good 

As farm produc’s ever brung 
Their perducer, old er young! 

So folks humored her and smiled, 
And at last wuz rickonciled 

Fer to let her have her own 

Way about it—But a-goin’ 

Past to town, they'd stop and see 
“Armazindy’s fambily,” 

As they'd allus laugh and say, 
And look sorry right away, 
Thinkin’ of her Pap, and how 
He'd indorse his “Soldier” now! 


Course she couldn’t never be 
Much in young-folks’ company— 
Plenty of zn-vites to go, 
But das’t leave the house, you know— 
"Less’n Sund’ys sometimes, when 
Some old Granny’d come and ’ten’ 
Things, while Armazindy has 
Got away fer Church er “Class.” 
Most the youngsters liked her—and 
*Twuzn’t hard to understand,— 
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Fer, by time she wuz sixteen, 

Purtier girl you never seen— 

’Ceptin’ she lacked schoolin’, ner 

Couldn’t rag out stylisher— 

Like some neighber-girls, ner thumb 

On their blame’ melodium, 

Whilse their pore old mothers sloshed 
Round the old back-porch and washed 
Their clothes fer °em—rubbed and scrubbed 
Fer girls’d ort to jes’ be’n clubbed! 


—And jes’ sich a girl wuz Jule 
Reddinhouse.—She’d be’n to school 
At New Thessaly, i gum!— 

Fool before, but that he’pped some— 
*Stablished-like more confidence 
’At she never had no sense. 

But she wuz a cunnin’, sly, 

Meek and lowly sort o’ lie, 

"At men-folks like me and you 
B’lieves jes’ "cause we ortn’t to— 
Jes’ as purty as a snake, 

And as pizen—mercy sake! 

Well, about them times it wuz, 
Young Sol Stephens th’ashed fer us; 
And we sent him over to 
Armazindy’s place to do 
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Her work fer her —And-sir! Well— 
Mighty little else to tell,— 

Sol he fell in love with her— 
Armazindy Ballenger! 


Bless ye!—LI of all the love 

"At I’ve ever yit knowed of, 
That-air case o’ theirn beat all! 
W’y, she worshiped him!—And Sol, 
’Peared-like could ’a’ kissed the sod 
(Sayin’ is) where that girl trod! 
Went to town, she did, and bought 
Lot o’ things ’at neighbers thought _ 
Mighty strange fer her to buy,— 
Raai chintz dress-goods—and ’way high!— 
Cut long in the skyrt,—also 
Gaiter-pair o’ shoes, you know; 
And lace collar ;—yes, and fine 
Stylish hat, with ivy-vine 

And red ribbons, and these-’ere 
Artificial flowers and queer 

Little beads and spangles, and 
Oysturch-feathers round the band! 
Wore ’em, Sund’ys, fer a while— 
Kind o’ went to Church in style, 
Sol and Armazindy!—Tel 

It was noised round purty well 
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They wuz promised.—And they wuz— 
Sich news travels—well it does!— 
Pity ’at that did!—Fer jes’ 

That-air fac’ and nothin’ less 

Must ’a’ putt it in the mind 

O’ Jule Reddinhouse to find 

Out some dratted way to hatch 

Out some plan to break the match— 
Cause she done it!—How? they’s none 
Knows adzac’ly what she done; 
Some claims she writ letters to 

Sol’s folks, up nigh Pleasant View 
Somers—and described, you see, 
“Armazindy’s fambily”’— 

Hintin’ “ef Sol married er, 

He'd jes’ be pervidin’ fer 

Them-air twins o’ hern, and old 
Palsied aunt ’at couldn’t hold 
Spoon to mouth, and layin’ near 
Bedrid on to eighteen year, 

And still likely, ’pearantly, 

To live out the century!” 
Well—whatever plan Jule laid 

Out to reach the p’int she made, 

It wuz desper’t—And she won, 
Finully, by marryun 
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Sol herse’f—e-lopin’, too, 

With him, like she had to do,— 
Cause her folks ’ud allus swore 
“Jule should never marry pore!” 


This-here part the story I 

Allus haf to hurry by,— 

Way ’at Armazindy jes’ 

Drapped back in her linsey dress, 

And grabbed holt her loom, and shet 
Her jaws square.—And ef she fret 
Any ’bout it—never "peared 

Sign ’at neighbers seed er heerd;— 
Most folks liked her all the more— 

I know I did—certain-shore!— 
(Course I’d knowed her Pap, and what 
Stock she come of.—Yes, and thought, 
And think yt, no man on earth 

°S worth as much as that girl’s worth!) 


As fer Jule and Sol, they had 

Their sheer!—less 0’ good than bad!— 
Her folks let her go—They said, 
“Spite o’ them she’d made her bed 
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And must sleep in it!”—But she, 
’Peared-like, didn’t sleep so free 

As she ust to—ner so Jate, 

Ner so fine, I’m here to state!— 

Sol wuz pore, of course, and she 
Wuzn’'t ust to poverty— 

Ner she didn’t ’pear to jes’ 

’Filiate with lonesomeness,— 
*Cause Sol he wuz off and out 
With his th’asher nigh about 

Half the time; er, season done, 
He’d be off mi-anderun 

Round the country, here and there, 
Swoppin’ horses. Well, that-air 
Kind o’ livin’ didn’t suit 

Jule a bit!—and then, to boot, 
She had now the keer o’ two 

Her own childern—and to do 

Her own work and cookin’—yes, 
And sometimes fer hands, I guess, 
Well as fambily of her own.— 

Cut her pride clean to the bone! 

So how could the whole thing end?— 
She set down, one night, and penned 
A short note, like—at she sewed 
On the childern’s blanket—blowed 
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Out the candle—pulled the door 
To close after her, and, shore- 
Footed as a cat is, clumb 

In a rigg there and left home, 
With a man a-drivin’ who 
“Loved her ever fond and true,” 

As her note went on to say, 

When Sol read the thing next day. 


Raaly didn’t ’pear to be 

Extry waste o’ sympathy 

Over Sol—pore feller!—Yit, 

Sake o’ them-air little bit 

O’ two orphants—as you might 
Call ’em then, by law and right,— 
Sol’s old friends wuz sorry, and 
Tried to hold him out their hand 
Same as allus: But he’d flinch— 
Tel, jes’ peared-like, inch by inch, 
He let all holts go; and so 

Took to drinkin’, don’t you know,— 
Tel, to make a long tale short, 

He wuz fuller than he ort 

To’a’ be’n, at work one day 

*Bout his th’asher, and give way, 
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Kind o’ like and fell and ketched 
In the beltin’. 

. .. Rid and fetched 
Armazindy to him.—He 
Begged me to.—But time ’at she 
Reached his side, he smiled and tried 


To speak—Couldn’t. So he died... 


Hands all turned and left her there 
And went somers else—somewhere. 
Last, she called us back—in clear 
Voice as man’ll ever hear— 

Clear and stiddy, ’peared to me, 
As her old Pap’s ust to be.— 
Give us orders what to do 

Bout the body—he’pped us, too. 
So it wuz, Sol Stephens passed 
In Armazindy’s hands at last. 
More’n that, she claimed ’at she 
Had consent from him to be 
Mother to his childern—now 
’Thout no parents anyhow. 


Yes-sir! and she’s got ’em, too, 
Folks saw nothin’ else *ud do— 
So they let her have her way— 
Like she’s doin’ yit to-day! 
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Years now, I’ve be’n coaxin’ her— 
Armazindy Ballenger— 

To in-large her fambily 

Jes’ one more by takin’ me— 
Which I’m feared she never will, 
Though I’m ’lectioneerin’ still. 
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The Little White Hearse 


As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 
The man on the coal-cart jerked his lines, 
And smutted the lid of either eye, 
And turned and stared at the business signs; 
And the street-car driver stopped and beat 
His hands on his shoulders, and gazed up-street 
Till his eye on the long track reached the sky— 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by. 


As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 
A stranger petted a ragged child 
In the crowded walks, and she knew not why, 
But he gave her a coin for the way she smiled; 
And a boot-black thrilled with a pleasure strange, 
As a customer put back his change 
With a kindly hand and a grateful sigh, 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by. 


As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 
A man looked out of a window dim, 
And his cheeks were wet and his heart was dry, 
For a dead child even were dear to him! 
And he thought of his empty life, and said:— 
“Loveless alive, and loveless dead— 
Nor wife nor child in earth or sky!” 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by. 
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“Ringworm Frank” 


J EST Frank Reed’s his real name—though 
Boys all calls him “Ringworm Frank,” 
*Cause he allus runs round so.— 
No man can’t tell where to bank 
Frank’ll be, 
Next you see 
Er hear of him!—Drat his melts!— 
That man’s allus somers else! 


We're old pards.—But Frank he jest 
Can’t stay still!—Wuz prosper’n’ here, 
But lit out on furder West 
Somers on a ranch, last year: 
Never heard 
Nary a word 
How he liked it, tel to-day, 
Got this card, reads thisaway:— 


“Dad-burn climate out here makes 
Me homesick all Winter long, 
And when Spring-time comes, it takes 
Two pee-wees to sing one song,— 
One sing ‘pee,’ 
And the other one ‘wee!’ 
Stay right where you air, old pard.— 
Wisht I wuz this postal card!” 
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Leonainie 


LLEONAINIE—Angels named her; 
And they took the light 
Of the laughing stars and framed her 
In a smile of white; 
And they made her hair of gloomy 
Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In the solemn night.— 


In a solemn night of summer, 
When my heart of gloom 
Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom; 
All forebodings that distressed me 
I forgot as Joy caressed me— 
(Lying Joy! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom!) 


Only spake the little lisper 
In the Angel-tongue; 
Yet I, listening, heard her whisper,— 
“Songs are only sung 
Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales but told you to deceive you — 
So must Leonainie leave you 
While her love is young.” 
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Then God smiled and it was morning. 
Matchless and supreme 
Heaven’s glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem: 
Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 
From me like a dream. 
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“O Lifel O Beyondl” 


S TRANGE—strange, O mortal Life, 
The perverse gifts that came to me from you! 
From childhood I have wanted all good things: 


You gave me few. 


You gave me faith in One— 

Divine—above your own imperious might, 

O mortal Life, while I but wanted you 
And your delight. 


I wanted dancing feet, 

And flowery, grassy paths by laughing streams; 

You gave me loitering steps, and eyes all blurred 
With tears and dreams. 


I wanted love,—and, lo! 

As though in mockery, you gave me loss. 

O’erburdened sore, I wanted rest: you gave 
The heavier cross. 


I wanted one poor hut 

For mine own home, to creep away into: 

You gave me only lonelier desert lands 
To journey through. 
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Now, at the last vast verge 
Of barren age, I stumble, reel, and fling 
Me down, with strength all spent and heart athirst 


And famishing. 


Yea, now, Life, deal me death,— 
Your worst—your vaunted worst! ... Across my breast 
With numb and fumbling hands I gird me for 

The best. 
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“Home Ag’in” 


iby a-feelin’ ruther sad, 

Fer a father proud and glad 

As I am—my only child 

Home, and all so rickonciled! 

Feel so strange-like, and don’t know 

What the mischief ails me so! 

*Stid o’ bad, I ort to be 

Feelin’ good pertickerly— 

Yes, and extry thankful, too, 

*Cause my nearest kith and kin, 

My Elviry’s schoolin’ ’s through, 

And I. got her home ag’in— 
Home ag’in with me! 


Same as ef her mother’d been 

Livin’, I have done my best 

By the girl, and watchfulest; 

Nussed her—keerful’ as I could— 

From a baby, day and night,— 

Drawin’ on the neighberhood 

And the woman-folks as light 

As needsessity ’ud *"low— 

’Cept in “teethin’,” onc’t, and fight 
Through black-measles. Don’t know now 
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How we ever saved the child! 

Doc he’d give her up, and said, 

As I stood there by the bed 

Sort o’ foolin’ with her hair 

On the hot, wet pillar there, 

“Wuz no use!”—And at them-air 
Very words she waked and smiled— 
Yes, and knowed me. And that’s where 
I broke down, and simply jes’ 
Bellered like a boy—I guess!— 
Women claim I did, but I 

Allus helt I didn’t cry 

But wuz laughin’,—and I wuz— 
Men don’t cry like women does! 
Well, right then and there I felt 

"T ’uz her mother’s doin’s, and, 

Jes’ like to mys’f, I knelt 
Whisperin’, “I understand.” ... 
So I’ve raised her, you might say, 
Stric’ly in the narrer way 

’At her mother walked therein— 
Not so quite religiously, 

Yit still strivin’-like to do 
Ever’thing a father could 

Do he knowed the mother would 
Ef she’d lived—And now all’s through 
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And I’ got her home ag’in— 
Home ag’in with me! 


And I been so lonesome, too, 

Here o’ late, especially,— 

“Old Aunt Abigail,” you know, 

Ain’t no company;—and so 

Jes’ the hired hand, you see— 

Jonas—like a relative 

More—sence he come here to live 

With us, nigh ten year’ ago. 

Still he don’t count much, you know, 

In the way o’ company— 

Lonesome, ’peared-like, ’most as me! 

So, as I say, I’ been so 

Special lonesome-like and blue, 

With Elviry, like she’s been, 

"Way so much, last two or three 

Year’—But now she’s home ag’in— 
Home ag’in with me! 


Driv in fer her yisterday, 

Me and Jonas—gay and spry,— 
We jes’ cut up, all the way!— 
Yes, and sung!—tel, blame it! I 
Keyed my voice up ’bout as high 
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As when—days ’at I wuz young— 
“Buckwheat-notes” wuz all they sung. 
Jonas bantered me, and ’greed 

To sing one ’at town-folks sing 

Down at Split Stump ’er High-Low— 
Some new “ballet,” said he, ’at he’d 
Learnt—about “The Grape-Vine Swing.” 
And when he quit, J begun 

To chune up my voice and run 
Through the what’s-called “scales” and “do- 
Sol-me-fa’s” I ust to know— 

Then let loose old favorite one, 
“Hunters o’ Kentucky!” My! 

Tel I thought the boy would die! 

And we doth laughed—Yes, and still 
Heerd more laughin’, top the hill; 
Fer we'd missed Elviry’s train, 

And she’d lit out ’crost the fields,— 
Dewdrops dancin’ at her heels, 

And cut up old Smoots’s lane 

So’s to meet us. And there in 
Shadder o’ the chinkypin, 

With a danglin’ dogwood-bough 
Bloomin’ ’bove her—See her now!— 
Sunshine sort o’ flickerin’ down 

And a kind o’ laughin’ all 

Round her new red parasol, 
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Tryin’ to git at Aer!—well—like 
I jumped out and showed ’em how— 
Yes, and jes’ the place to strike 
That-air mouth o’ hern—as sweet 
As the blossoms breshed her brow 
Er sweet-williams round her feet— 
White and blushy, too, as she 
“Howdied” up to Jonas, and 
Jieuked her head, and waved her hand. 
“Hey!” says I, as she bounced in 
The spring-wagon, reachin’ back 
To give me a lift, “whoop-ee!” 
I-says-ee, “you’re home ag’in— 

Home ag’in with me!” 


Lord! how wild she wuz, and glad, 
Gittin’ home!—and things she had 
To inquire about, and talk— 
Plowin’, plantin’, and the stock— 
News o’ neighberhood; and how 
Wuz the Deem-girls doin’ now, 
Sence that-air young chicken-hawk 
They was “tamin’” soared away 
With their settin’-hen, one day ?>— 
(Said she’d got Mame’s postal-card 
"Bout it, very day ’at she 

Started home from Bethany.) 
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How wuz produce—eggs, and lard?— 
Er wuz stores still claimin’ “hard 
Times,” as usual? And, says she, 
Troubled-like, “How’s Deedie—say ? 
Sence pore child e-loped away 

And got back, and goin’ to ’ply 

Fer school-license by and by— 

And where’s ’Lijy workin’ at? 

And how’s ‘Aunt’ and ‘Uncle Jake’? 
How wuz ‘Old Maje’—and the cat? 
And wuz Marthy’s baby fat 

As his ‘Humpty-Dumpty’ ma? 
Sweetest thing she ever saw!— 

Must run ’crost and see her, too, 

Soon as she turned in and got 
Supper fer us—smokin’-hot— 

And the ‘dishes’ all wuz through.” 
Sich a supper! W’y, I set 

There and et, and et, and et!— 

Jes’ et on, tel Jonas he 

Pushed his chair back, laughed, and says, 
“T could walk Ais log!” and we 

All laughed then, tel ’Viry she 

Lit the lamp—and I give in!— 

Riz and kissed her: “Heaven bless 
You!” says I—“you’re home ag’in— 
Same old dimple in your chin, 
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Same white apern,” I-says-ee, 

“Same sweet girl, and good to see 

As your mother ust to be,— 

And I got you home ag’in— 
Home ag’in with me!” 


I turns then to go on by her 
Through the door—and see her eyes 
Both wuz swimmin’, and she tries 
To say somepin’-—can’t—and so 
Grabs and hugs and lets me go. 
Noticed Aunty’d made a fire 

In the settin’-room and gone 

Back where her p’serves wuz on 
Bilin’ in the kitchen. I 

Went out on the porch and set, 
Thinkin’-like. And by and by 
Heerd Elviry, soft and low, 

At the organ, kind o’ go 

A mi-anderin’ up and down 

With her fingers ’mongst the keys— 
“Vacant Chair” and “Old Camp-Groun’.” 
Dusk was moist-like, with a breeze 
Lazin’ round the locus’-trees— 
Heerd the hosses champin’, and 
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Jonas feedin’, and the hogs— 

Yes, and katydids and frogs— 

And a tree-toad, somers. Heerd 

Also whipperwills—My land!— 

All so mournful ever’where— 

Them out here, and her in there,— 

Most like ’tendin’ services! 

Anyway, 1 must ’a’ jes 

Kind o’ drapped asleep, I guess; 

"Cause when Jonas must ’a’ passed 

Me, a-comin’ in, I knowed 

Nothin’ of it—yit it seemed 

Sort o’ like I kind o’ dreamed 

Bout him, too, a-slippin’ in, 

And a-watchin’ back to see 

Ef I wuz asleep, and then 

Passin’ in where ’Viry wuz; 

And where I declare it does 

’Pear to me I heerd him say, 

Wild and glad and whisperin’-— 

’Peared-like heerd him say, says-ee, 

“Ah! I got you home ag’in— 
Home ag’in with me!” 
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A RR 


Ona Youthful Portrait of 
Stevenson 


A FACE of youth mature; a mouth of tender, 
Sad, human sympathy, yet something stoic 
In clasp of lip: wide eyes of calmest splendor, 
And brow serenely ample and heroic:— 
The features—all—lit with a soul ideal .. 
O visionary boy! what were you seeing, 
What hearing, as you stood thus midst the real 
Ere yet one master-work of yours had being? 


Is it a foolish fancy that we humor— 
Investing daringly with life and spirit 
This youthful portrait of you ere one rumor 
Of your great future spoke that men might hear 
it P— 
Is it a fancy, or your first of glories, 
That you were listening, and the camera drew you 
Hearing the voices of your untold stories 
And all your lovely poems calling to you? 
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The Ban 


I 


S TRANGE dreams of what I used to be, 
And what I dreamed I would be, swim 
Before my vision, faint and dim 

As misty distances we see 

In pictured scenes of fairy-lands; 

And ever on, with empty hands, 

And eyes that ever lie to me, 

And smiles that no one understands, 

I group adown my destiny. 


ut 


Some say I waver as I walk 

Along the crowded thoroughfares; 
And some leer in my eyes, and talk 
Of dullness, while I see in theirs— 

Like fishes’ eyes, alive or dead— 

But surfaces of vacancy— 

Blank disks that never seem to see, 
But glint and glow and glare instead. 
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Til 


The ragged shawl I wear is wet 

With driving, dripping rains, and yet 

It seems a royal raiment, where, 
Through twisted torrents of my hair, 

I see rare gems that gleam and shine 
Like jewels in a stream of wine; 

The gaping shoes that clothe my feet 
Are golden sandals, and the shrine 
Where courtiers grovel and repeat 
Vain prayers, and where, in joy thereat, 
A fair Prince doffs his pluméd hat, 
And kneels, and names me all things sweet. 


Sometimes the sun shines, and the lull 
Of winter noon is like a tune 

The stars might twinkle to the moon 
If night were white and beautiful— 
For when the clangor of the town 
And strife of traffic softens down, 
The wakeful hunger that I nurse, 

In listening, forgets to curse, 
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Until—ah, joy! with drooping head 

I drowse, and dream that I am dead 
And buried safe beyond their eyes 
Who either pity or despise. 
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The Enduring 


A MISTY memory—faint, far away 

And vague and dim as childhood’s long-lost day— 

Forever haunts and holds me with a spell 

Of awe and wonder indefinable:— 

A grimy old engraving tacked upon 

A shoe-shop wall.—An ancient temple, drawn 

Of crumbling granite, sagging portico, 

And gray, forbidding gateway, grim as woe; 

And o’er the portal, cut in antique line, 

The words—cut likewise in this brain of mine— 
“Wouldst have a friend?—Wouldst know what 

friend is best? 

Have Gon thy friend: He passeth all the rest.” 


Again the old shoemaker pounds and pounds 
Resentfully, as the loud laugh resounds 

And the coarse jest is bandied round the throng 
That smokes about the smoldering stove; and long, 
Tempestuous disputes arise, and then— 

Even as all like discords—die again; 

The while a barefoot boy more gravely heeds 

The quaint old picture, and tiptoeing reads 

There in the rainy gloom the legend o’er 

The lowering portal of the old church door— 
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“Wouldst have a friend?—Wouldst know what 
friend is best? 


Have Gon thy friend: He passeth all the rest.” 


So older—older—older, year by year, 
The boy has grown, that now, an old man here, 
He seems a part of Allegory, where 
He stands before Life as the old print there— 
Still awed, and marveling what light must be 
Hid by the door that bars Futurity:— 
Though, ever clearer than with eyes of youth, 
He reads with his old eyes—and tears forsooth— 
“Wouldst have a friend?—Wouldst know what 
friend is best? 
Have Gop thy friend: He passeth all the rest.” 
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At Sea 


YEA, we go down to sea in ships— 
But Hope remains behind, 

And Love, with laughter on his lips, 
And Peace, of passive mind; 

While out across the deeps of night, 
With lifted sails of prayer, 

We voyage off in quest of light, 
Nor find it anywhere. 


O Thou who wroughtest earth and sea, 
Yet keepest from our eyes 
The shores of an eternity 
In calms of Paradise, 
Blow back upon our foolish quest 
With all the driving rain 
Of blinding tears and wild unrest, 
And waft us home again! 
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The Bear Story . 


THAT ALEX “IST MAKED UP HIS-OWN-SEF” 


Wy, wunst they wuz a Little Boy went out 
In the woods to shoot a bear. So, he went out 
"Way in the grea’-big woods—he did.—An’ he 
Wuz goin’ along—an’ goin’ along, you know, 
An’ purty soon he heerd somepin’ go “Wooh!” 
Ist thataway—“Woo-ooh!” An’ he wuz skeered, 
He wuz. An’ so he runned an’ clumbed a tree— 
A grea’-big tree, he did,—a sicka-more tree. 
An’ nen he heerd it ag’in: an’ he looked round, 
An’ ’t’uz a Bear—a grea’-big, shore-nuff Bear!— 
No: ’t'uz two Bears, it wuz—two grea’-big Bears— 
One of ’em wuz—ist one’s a grea’-big Bear.— 
But they ist Joff went “Wooh!”—An’ here they come 
To climb the tree an’ git the Little Boy 
An’ eat him up! 
An’ nen the Little Boy 
He ’uz skeered worse’n ever! An’ here come 
The grea’-big Bear a-climbin’ th’ tree to git 
The Little Boy an’ eat him up—Oh, no/— 
It ’uzn’t the Big Bear ’at clumb the tree— 
It ’uz the Little Bear. So here he come 
Climbin’ the tree—an’ climbin’ the tree! Nen when 
He git wite clos’t to the Little Boy, w’y, nen 
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The Little Boy he ist pulled up his gun 

An’ shot the Bear, he did, an’ killed him dead! 

An’ nen the Bear he falled clean on down out 

The tree—away clean to the ground, he did— 

Spling-splung! he falled plum down, an’ killed him, 
too! 

An’ lit wite side o’ where the Big Bear’s at. 


An’ nen the Big Bear’s awful mad, you bet!— 
*Cause—‘cause the Little Boy he shot his gun 
An’ killed the Little Bear—Cause the Big Bear 
He—he ’uz the Little Bear’s Papa—aAn’ so here 
He come to climb the big old tree an’ git 

The Little Boy an’ eat him up! An’ when 

The Little Boy he saw the grea’-big Bear 
A-comin’, he ’uz badder skeered, he wuz, 

Than any time! An’ so he think he'll climb 

Up Aigher—way up higher in the tree 

‘Than the old Bear kin climb, you know.—But he— 
He can’t climb higher ’an old Bears kin climb,— 
"Cause Bears kin climb up higher in the trees 
Than any little Boys in all the Wo-r-r-ld! 


An’ so here come the grea’-big Bear, he did,— 
A-climbin’ up—an’ up the tree, to git 
The Little Boy an’ eat him up! An’ so 
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The Little Boy he clumbed on higher, an’ higher, © 

An’ higher up the tree—an’ higher—an’ higher— — 

An’ higher’n iss-here house is!—An’ here come 

Th’ Old Bear—clos’ter to him all the time!— 

An’ nen—first thing you know,—when th’ old Big 
Bear 

Wuz wite clos’t to him—nen the Little Boy 

Ist jabbed his gun wite in the old Bear’s mouf 

An’ shot an’ killed him dead!—No; I fergot,— 

He didn’t shoot the grea’-big Bear at all— 

Cause they ’uz no load in the gun, you know— 

*Cause when he shot the Little Bear, w’y, nen 

No load ’uz any more nen z” the gun! 


But th’ Little Boy clumbed higher up, he did— 

He clumbed /ots higher—an’ on up Aigher—an’ higher 
An’ higher—tel he ist can’t climb no higher, 
Cause nen the limbs ’uz all so little, way 

Up in the teeny-weeny tip-top of 

The tree, they’d break down wiv him ef he don’t 
Be keerful! So he stop an’ think: An’ nen 

He look around—An’ here come the old Bear! 
An’ so the Little Boy make up his mind 

He’s got to ist git out o’ there some way!— 

’Cause here come the old Bear!—so clos’t, his bref’s 
Purt’ nigh so’s he kin feel how hot it is 
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Ag’inst his bare feet—ist like old “Ring’s” bref 
When he’s be’n out a-huntin’ an’ ’s all tired. 

So when th’ old Bear’s so clos’t—the Little Boy 
Ist gives a grea’-big jump fer ’zother tree— 
No!—no, he don’t do that!—TI tell you what 

The Little Boy does:—W’y, nen—w’y, he—Oh, yes— 
The Little Boy he finds a hole up there 

’At’s in the tree—an’ climbs in there an’ hides— 
An’ nen the old Bear can’t find the Little Boy 
At all!—But purty soon the old Bear finds 

The Little Boy’s gun ’at’s up there—’cause the gun 
It’s too tall to tooked wiv him in the hole. 

So, when the old Bear find’ the gun, he knows 

The Little Boy ist 427d ’round somers there,— 

An’ th’ old Bear ’gins to snuff an’ sniff around, 
An’ sniff an’ snuff around—so’s he kin find 

Out where the Little Boy’s hid at—An’ nen—nen— 
Oh, yes!—W’y, purty soon the old Bear climbs 
"Way out on a big limb—a grea’-long limb,— 

An’ nen the Little Boy climbs out the hole 

An’ takes his ax an’ chops the limb off! ... Nen 
The old Bear falls k-splunge! clean to the ground 
An’ bu’st an’ kill hisse’f plum dead, he did! 


An’ nen the Little Boy he git his gun 
An’ ’menced a-climbin’ down the tree ag’in— 
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No!—no, he didn’t git his gun—cause when 

The Bear falled, nen the gun falled, too—An’ broked 
It all to pieces, too!—An’ nicest gun!— 

His Pa ist buyed it!—An’ the Little Boy 

Ist cried, he did; an’ went on climbin’ down 

The tree—an’ climbin’ down—an’ climbin’ down!— 
An’-sir! when he ’uz purt’ nigh down,—w’y, nen 

The old Bear he jumped up ag’in!—an’ he 

Ain’t dead at all—ist ’tendin’ thataway, 

So he kin git the Little Boy an’ eat 

Him up! But the Little Boy he ’uz too smart 

To climb clean down the tree—An’ the old Bear 
He can’t climb up the tree no more—’cause when 

He fell, he broke one of his—He broke al 

His legs!—an’ nen he couldn’t climb! But he 

Ist won't go ’way an’ let the Little Boy 

Come down out of the tree. An’ the old Bear 

Ist growls ’round there, he does—ist growls an’ goes 
“Wooh!—woo-ooh!” all the time! An’ Little Boy 
He haf to stay up in the tree—all night— 

An’ ’thout no supper neever!—Only they 

Wuz apples on the tree!—An’ Little Boy 

Et apples—ist all night—an’ cried—an’ cried! 

Nen when ’t ’uz morning th’ old Bear went “Wooh!” 
Ag’in, an’ try to climb up in the tree 

An’ git the Little Boy.—But he can’t 
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Climb t’ save his soul, he can’t—An’ oh! he’s madl— 
He ist tear up the ground!—an’ go “Woo-ooh!” 
An’—OA, yes!—purty soon, when morning’s come 
All ight—so’s you kin see, you know,—w’y, nen 
The old Bear finds the Little Boy’s gun, you know, 
’At’s on the ground.—(An’ it ain’t broke at all— 
I ist said that!) An’ so the old Bear think 
He'll take the gun an’ shoot the Little Boy:— 
But Bears they don’t know much "bout shootin’ guns: 
So when he go to shoot the Little Boy, 
The old Bear got the other end the gun 
Ag’in’ his shoulder, ’stid o th’ other end— 
So when he try to shoot the Little Boy, 
It shot the Bear, it did—an’ killed him dead! 
An’ nen the Little Boy clumb down the tree 
An’ chopped his old woolly head off.—Yes, an’ killed 
The other Bear ag’in, he did—an’ killed 
All doff the bears, he did—an’ tuk ’em home 
An’ cooked ’em, too, an’ et ’em! 

—An’ that’s all. 
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No Boy Knows 


T Here are many things that boys may know— 
Why this and that are thus and so,— 

Who made the world in the dark and lit 

The great sun up to lighten it: 

Boys know new things every day— 

When they study, or when they play,— 

When they idle, or sow and reap— 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


Boys who listen—or should, at least,— 

May know that the round old earth rolls East;— 

And know that the ice and the snow and the rain— 
Ever repeating their parts again— 

Are all just water the sunbeams first 

Sip from the earth in their endless thirst, 

And pour again till the low streams leap.— 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


A boy may know what a long, glad while 

It has been to him since the dawn’s first smile, 
When forth he fared in the realm divine 

Of brook-laced woodland and spun-sunshine;— 
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He may know each call of his truant mates, 

And the paths they went,—and the pasture-gates 
Of the ’cross-lots home through the dusk so deep.— 
But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


O I have followed me, o’er and o’er, 

From the flagrant drowse on the parlor-floor, 
To the pleading voice of the mother when 

I even doubted I heard it then— 

To the sense of a kiss, and a moonlit room, 
And dewy odors of locust-bloom— 

A sweet white cot—and a cricket’s cheep.— 
But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 
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Old Granny Dusk 


Op Granny Dusk, when the sun goes down, 
Here she comes into thish-yer town! 

Out o’ the wet black woods an’ swamps 

In she traipses an’ trails an’ tromps— 

With her old sunbonnet all floppy an’ brown, 
Am’ her cluckety shoes, an’ her old black gown, 
Here she comes into thish-yer town! 


Old Granny Dusk, when the bats begin 

To flap around, comes a-trompin’ in! 

An’ the katydids they rasp an’ whir, 

Ar the lightnin’-bugs all blink at her; 

An’ the old Hop-toad turns in his thumbs, 

An’ the bunglin’ June-bug booms an’ bums, 
An’ the Bullfrog croaks, “O here she comes!” 


Old Granny Dusk, though I’m ’feard o’ you, 
Shore-fer-certain I’m sorry, too: 

Cause you look as lonesome an’ starved an’ sad 
As a mother ’at’s lost ever’ child she had.— 
Yet never a child in thish-yer town 

Clings at yer hand er yer old black gown, 

Er kisses the face you’re a-bendin’ down. 
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The Boy Patriot 


I WANT to be a Soldier!— 
A Soldier!— 
A Soldier!— 
I want to be a Soldier, with a sabre in my hand 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the 
band; 
I want to hear, high overhead, The Old Flag flap her 
wings 
While all the Army, following, in chorus cheers and 
sings; 
I want to hear the tramp and jar 
Of patriots a million, 
As gayly dancing off to war 
As dancing a cotillion. 


I want to be a Soldier!— 
A Soldier!|— 
A Soldier!— 
I want to be a Soldier, with a sabre in my hand 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 


Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the 
band. 
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I want to see the battle!— 
The battle!— 
The battle!— 
I want to see the battle, and be in it to the end;— 
I want to hear the cannon clear their throats and catch 
the prattle 
Of all the pretty compliments the enemy can send!— 
And then I know my wits will go,—and where I 
should n't be— 
Well, there’s the spot, in any fight, that you may search 
for me. 
So, when our foes have had their fill, 
Though I’m among the dying, 
To see The Old Flag flying still, 
I'll laugh to leave her flying! 


I want to be a Soldier!— 
A Soldier!— 
A Soldier!— 
I want to be a Soldier, with a sabre in my hand 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band. 
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The Treasure of the Wise Man 


O THE night was dark and the night was late, 
And the robbers came to rob him; 

And they picked the locks of his palace-gate, 
The robbers that came to rob him— 

They picked the locks of his palace-gate 

Seized his jewels and gems of state, 

His coffers of gold and his priceless plate,— 
The robbers that came to rob him. 


But loud laughed he in the morning red!— 
For of what had the robbers robbed him ?— 
Ho! hidden safe, as he slept in bed, 
When the robbers came to rob him,— 
They robbed him not of a golden shred 
Of the childish dreams in his wise old head— 
“And they’re welcome to all things else,” he said, 
When the robbers came to rob him. 
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In State 


Is it the martins or katydids? 
Early morning or late at night? 

A dream, belike, kneeling down on the lids 
Of a dying man’s eyesight. 


Over and over I heard the rain— 
Over and over I waked to see 

The blaze of the lamp as again and again 
Its stare insulted me. 


It is not the click of the clock I hear— 
It is the pulse of the clock,—and lo! 

How it throbs and throbs on the quickened ear 
Of the dead man listening so! 


I heard them whisper “She would not come;” 
But, being dead, I knew—I knew! ... 

Some hearts they love us alive, and some 
They love us dead—they do! 
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And J am dead—and I joy to be,— 
For here are my folded hands, so cold, 

And yet blood-warm with the roses she 
Has given me to hold. 


Dead—yea, dead!—But I hear the beat 

Of her heart, as her warm lips touch my brow— 
And O how sweet—how blinding sweet 

To know that she loves me now! 
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The Country Editor 


A THOUGHTFUL brow and face—of sallow hue, 
But warm with welcome, as we find him there, 
Throned in his old misnomered “easy-chair,” 

Scrawling a “leader,” or a book-review; 

Or staring through the roof for something new 
With which to lift a wretched rival’s hair, 

_ Or blow some petty clique in empty air 

And snap the party-ligaments in two. 
A man he is deserving well of thee,— 

So be compassionate—yea, pay thy dues, 

Nor pamper him with thy spring-poetry, 

But haul him wood, or something he can use}; 
And promptly act, nor tarry long when he 
Gnaweth his pen and glareth rabidly. 
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We Must Believe 


“Lord, 1 believe: help Thou mine unbelief.” 


WwW E must believe— 


Being from birth endowed with love and trust— 
Born unto loving;—and how simply just 
That love—that faith!—even in the blossom-face 
The babe drops dreamward in its resting-place, 
Intuitively conscious of the sure 
Awakening to rapture ever pure 
And sweet and saintly as the mother’s own 
Or the awed father’s, as his arms are thrown 
O’er wife and child, to round about them weave 

And wind and bind them as one harvest-sheaf 
Of love—to cleave to, and forever cleave. ... 

Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 


sat 


We must believe— 
Impelled since infancy to seek some clear 
Fulfilment, still withheld all seekers here;— 
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For never have we seen perfection nor 
The glory we are ever seeking for: 
But we have seen—all mortal souls as one— 
Have seen its promise, in the morning sun— 
Its blest assurance, in the stars of night;— 
The ever-dawning of the dark to light;— 
The tears down-falling from all eyes that grieve— 
The eyes uplifting from all deeps of grief, 
Yearning for what at last we shall receive. ... 
Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 


iil 


We must believe: 

For still all unappeased our hunger goes, 
From life’s first waking, to its last repose: 

The briefest life of any babe, or man 
Outwearing even the allotted span, 

Is each a life unfinished—incomplete: 

For these, then, of th’ outworn, or unworn feet 
Denied one toddling step—O there must be 
Some fair, green, flowery pathway endlessly 
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Winding through lands Elysian! Lord, receive 
And lead each as Thine Own Child—even the 
Chief 
Of us who didst Immortal life achieve. . . . 
Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 
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We Must Get Home 


Ws: must get home! How could we stray like 
this P— 

So far from home, we know not where it is,— 

Only in some fair, apple-blossomy place 

Of children’s faces—and the mother’s face— 

We dimly dream it, till the vision clears 

_ Even in the eyes of fancy, glad with tears. 


We must get home—for we have been away 

So long, it seems forever and a day! 

And O so very homesick we have grown, 

The laughter of the world is like a moan 

In our tired hearing, and its songs as vain,— 
We must get home—we must get home again! 


We must get home! With heart and soul we yearn 
To find the long-lost pathway, and return! . 

The child’s shout lifted from the questing band 
Of old folk, faring weary, hand in hand, 

But faces brightening, as if clouds at last 

Were showering sunshine on us as they passed. 


We must get home: It hurts so, staying here, 
Where fond hearts must be wept out tear by tear, 
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And where to wear wet lashes means, at best, 
When most our lack, the least our hope of rest— 
When most our need of joy, the more our pain— 
We must get home—we must get home again! 


We must get home—home to the simple things— 
The morning-glories twirling up the strings 

And bugling color, as they blared in blue- 
And-white o’er garden-gates we scampered through; 
The long grape-arbor, with its under-shade 

Blue as the green and purple overlaid. 


We must get home: All is so quiet there: 

The touch of loving hands on brow and hair— 

Dim rooms, wherein the sunshine is made 
mild— 

The lost love of the mother and the child 

Restored in restful lullabies of rain,— 

We must get home—we must get home again! 


The rows of sweetcorn and the China beans 
Beyond the lettuce-beds where, towering, leans 
The giant sunflower in barbaric pride 
Guarding the barn-door and the lane outside; 
The honeysuckles, midst the hollyhocks, 

That clamber almost to the martin-box. 
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We must get home, where, as we nod and drowse, 

Time humors us and tiptoes through the house, 

And loves us best when sleeping baby-wise, 

With dreams—not tear-drops—brimming our clenched 
eyes,— 

Pure dreams that know nor taint nor earthly stain— 

We must get home—we must get home again! 


We must get home! There only may we find 
The little playmates that we left behind,— 

Some racing down the road; some by the brook; 
Some droning at their desks, with wistful look 
Across the fields and orchards—farther still 

Where laughs and weeps the old wheel at the mill. 


We must get home! The willow-whistle’s call 
Trills crisp and liquid as the waterfall— 
Mocking the trillers in the cherry-trees 

And making discord of such rhymes as these, 
That know nor lilt nor cadence but the birds 
First warbled—then all poets afterwards. 


We must get home; and, unremembering there 
All gain of all ambition otherwhere, 

Rest—from the feverish victory, and the crown 

Of conquest whose waste glory weighs us down.— 
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Fame’s fairest gifts we toss back with disdain— 
We must get home—we must get home again! 


We must get home again—we must—we must!— 
(Our rainy faces pelted in the dust) 

Creep back from the vain quest through endless strife 
To find not anywhere in all of life 

A happier happiness than blest us then... . 

We must get home—we must get home again! 
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There Was a Cherry-Tree 


"Tuer was a cherry-tree. Its bloomy snows 
Cool even now the fevered sight that knows 
No more its airy visions of pure joy— 

As when you were a boy. 


There was a cherry-tree. The Bluejay set 

His blue against its white—O blue as jet 

He seemed there then!—But now—Whoever knew 
He was so pale a blue! 


There was a cherry-tree—Our child-eyes saw 
The miracle:—Its pure white snows did thaw 
Into a crimson fruitage, far too sweet 

‘But for a boy to eat. 


There was a cherry-tree, give thanks and joy!— 
There was a bloom of snow—There was a boy— 
There was a Bluejay of the realest blue— 

And fruit for both of you. 
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Puck 


O IT was Puck! I saw him yesternight 
Swung up betwixt a phlox-top and the rim 
Of a low crescent moon that cradled him, 
Whirring his rakish wings with all his might, 
And pursing his wee mouth, that dimpled white 
And red, as though some dagger keen and slim 
Had stung him there, while ever faint and dim 
His eery warblings piped his high delight: 
Till I, grown jubilant, shrill answer made, 
At which all suddenly he dropped from view; 
And peering after, ’neath the everglade, 
What was it, do you think, I saw him do? 
I saw him peeling dewdrops with a blade 
O starshine sharpened on his hat-wing shoe. 
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Faith 


L HE sea was breaking at my feet, 
And looking out across the tide, 

Where placid waves and heaven meet, 
I thought me of the Other Side. 


For on the beach on which I stood 
Were wastes of sands, and wash, and roar, 
Low clouds, and gloom, and solitude, 
And wrecks, and ruins—nothing more. 


“O, tell me if beyond the sea 
A heavenly port there is!” I cried, 
And back the echoes laughingly 
“There is! there is!” replied. 
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To the Cricket 


Tue chiming seas may clang; and Tubal Cain 
May clink his tinkling medals as he may; 
Or Pan may sit and pipe his breath away; 
Or Orpheus wake his most entrancing strain 
Till not a note of melody remain!— 
But thou, O cricket, with thy roundelay, 
Shalt laugh them all to scorn! So wilt thou, pray 
Trill me thy glad song, o’er and o’er again: 
I shall not weary; there is purest worth 
In thy sweet prattle, since it sings the lone 
Heart home again. Thy warbling hath no dearth 
Of childish memories—no harsher tone 
Than we might listen to in gentlest mirth, 
Thou poor plebeian minstrel of the hearth. 
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When the Hearse Comes Back 


A THING ’at’s ’bout as tryin’ as a healthy man kin 

meet 
Is some poor feller’s funeral a-joggin’ "long the street: 
The slow hearse and the hosses—slow enough, to ee 

the least, 
Fer to even tax the patience of the gentleman deceased! 
The low scrunch of the gravel—and the slow grind of 

the wheels,— 
The slow, slow go of evry woe ’at ev’rybody feels! 
So I ruther like the contrast when I hear the whip-lash 

crack 
A quickstep fer the hosses, 

When the 
Hearse 
Comes 
Back! 


Meet it goin’ to’ards the cimet’ry, you'll want to drap 
yer eyes— 

But ef the plumes don’t fetch you, it’ll ketch you other- 
wise— 

You'll haf to see the caskit, though you’d ort to look 
away 

And ’conomize and save yer sighs fer any other day! 
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Yer sympathizin’ won’t “wae . the sleeper from his 

rest— 
Yer tears won’t thaw them fears o’ his ’at’s froze acrost 

his breast! 
And this is why—when airth and sky’s a-gittin’ blurred 

and black— 
I like the flash and hurry 

When the 
Hearse 
Comes 
Back! 


It’s not ’cause I don’t ’preciate it ain’t no time fer jokes, 
Ner ’cause I’ got no common human feelin’ fer the 

folks;— 
I’ve went to funerals mys’ef, and tuk on some, perhaps— 
Fer my heart’s *bout as mal’able as any other chap’s,— 
Ive buried father, mother—But I'll haf to jes’ git you 
To “excuse me,” as the feller says —The p’int I’m drivin’ 

to 
Is, simply, when we're plum broke down and all 

knocked out o’ whack, 
It he’ps to shape us up, like, 

When the 
Hearse 
Comes 
Back! 
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The idy! wadin’ round here over shoe-mouth deep in 
woe, 

When they’s a graded ’pike o” joy and sunshine, don’t 
you know! 

When evening strikes the pastur’, cows’ll pull out fer the 
bars, 

And skittish-like from out the night’ll prance the 
happy stars. 

And so when my time comes to die, and I’ve got ary 
friend 

’At wants expressed my last request—I’ll, mebby, rick- 
ommend 

To drive slow, ef they haf to, goin’ ‘long the out’ard 
track, 

But I'll smile and say, “You speed ’em 

When the 
Hearse 
Comes 
Back!” 
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‘A Parting Guest 


Waurat delightful hosts are they— 
Life and Love! 
Lingeringly I turn away, 
This late hour, yet glad enough 
They have not withheld from me 
Their high hospitality. 
So, with face lit with delight 
And all gratitude, I stay 
Yet to press their hands and say, 
“Thanks.—So fine a time! Good night.” 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 





INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


A day of torpor in the sullen heat 

A face of youth mature; a mouth of tender, 

A man by the name of Bolus—<(all ’at we'll ever know 
A misty memory—faint, far away 

A palace veiled in a glimmering dusk 

A thing ’at’s *bout as tryin’ as a healthy man kin meet 
A thoughtful brow and face—of sallow hue, 

A troth, and a grief, and a blessing, 

An afternoon as ripe with heat 
Armazindy;—fambily name 

Asa harvester, at dusk, 

As one who cons at evening o’er an album, all alone, 
As the little white hearse went glimmering by— 

Ay, Dwainie!—My Dwainie! 

Ay, thou varlet!, Laugh away! 


Barefooted boys scud up the street 


Bud, come here to your uncle a spell, 
Dear Lord! kind Lord! 


Fer forty year and better you have been a friend to me, 
Folks in town, I reckon, thinks 


For the Song’s sake; even so: 
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Has she forgotten? On this very May 
How is it you woo?—and now answer me true,— 


How slight a thing may set one’s fancy drifting 


I ain’t, ner don’t p’tend to be, 

I’ be’n down to the Capital at Washington, D. C., 
I cannot say, and I will not say 

I come upon it suddenly, alone— 

I crave; dear Lord, 

I put by the half-written poem, 

I want to be a Soldier!— 

I want to sing something—but this is all— 
I was for Union—you, ag’in’ it. 

I’m a-feelin’ ruther sad, 

Is it the martins or katydids? 

It whizzed and whistled along the blurred 


Jest Frank Reed’s his real name—though 


Leonainie—Angels named her; 

Let me come in where you sit weeping,—ay, 

Linger, my Dwainie! Dwainie, lily-fair, 

Little brook! Little brook! 

Little Orphant Annie’s come to our house to stay, 
Lo, I am dying! And to feel the King 
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PAGE 


Nothin’ to say, my daughter ! Nothin’ at all to say! 153 


“O I am weary!” she sighed, as her billowy 60 
O it was Puck! I saw him yesternight 254 
O, it’s many’s the scenes which is dear to my mind 39 
O the days gone by! O the days gone by! 105 
O the night was dark and the night was late, 242 
O the Raggedy Man! He works fer Pa; _ 172 
O what a weary while it is to stand, 127 
Of all the doctors I could cite you in this-’ere town 99 
Oh! tell me a tale of the airly days— 47 
Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! whare the crick so still and 

deep 24 
Old Granny Dusk, when the sun goes down, 239 
Old John’s jes’ made o’ the commonest stuff— 192 
Old man never had much to say— 164 
Old wortermelon time is a-comin’ round ag’in, 32 
Once in a dream, I saw a man, 70 
Our hired girl, she’s "Lizabuth Ann; 170 
Pap’s got his pattent-right, and rich as all creation; 83 
Some sings of the lilly, and daisy, and rose, 46 
Strange dreams of what I used to be, 225 
Strange—strange, O mortal Life, 214 
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Such a dear little street it is, nestled away 


‘Talkin’ bout yer bees,” says Ike, 

Tell you what I like best— 

‘The afternoon of summer folds 

The beauty of her hair bewilders me— 

The Boy lives on our Farm, he’s not 

The chiming seas may clang; and Tubal Cain 
The drowsy eyes of the stars grow dim; 

The frightened herds of clouds across the sky 
The landscape, like the awed face of a child, 
The old sea-captain has sailed the seas 

‘The Poems here at Home!—Who’ll write ’em down, 
The sea was breaking at my feet, 

The shrilling locust slowly sheathes 

The stars are failing, and the sky 


The summer winds is sniffin’ round the bloomin’ locus’ 
trees 


The Summer’s put the idy in 

There are many things that boys may know— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 

There was a cherry-tree. Its bloomy snows 
They ain’t no style about ’em, 

Thou dread, uncanny thing, 
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PAGE 
Thousands of thousands of hushed years ago, 79° 
Time is so long when a man is dead! 62 
Wasn’t it pleasant, O brother mine, 58 
We must believe— 246 


We must get home! How could we stray like this?— 249 


What delightful hosts are they— 260 
When Age comes on!— 149 
When I was a little boy, long ago, 185 
When kings are kings, and kings are men— 116 
‘When she comes home again! A thousand ways 152 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 

shock 21 
While with Ambition’s hectic flame 140 
Would that my lips might pour out in thy praise 136 
Wunst we went a-fishin’—Me 188 
W’y, wunst they wuz a Little Boy went out 231 
Yea, we go down to sea in ships— 230 
You kin boast about yer cities, and their stiddy growth 

and size, 94 
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